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and Administration of the City of Winnipeg 


the subject of my address, it is my intention to outline the legal 

difficulties which face the Parliament and the legislatures of 
Canada in the enactment of social legislation. While some of you are 
primarily concerned with voluntary social work, you must of necessity 
also be concerned with the social services provided by the state. The 
impact of the economic depression has so multiplied and complicated 
your problems that you must be vitally interested in the ability of our 
governments to provide essential social services which they alone are 
in a position to finance. If this is true, you must be concerned with 
the constitutional problem in Canada. It is neither academic nor 
theoretical: it is a practical and urgent problem which we must solve 
ourselves. 


i T SELECTING “Social Legislation and the Canadian Constitution” as 


I am reminded of the story of a lady who arrested her husband 
for non-support. Stricken with remorse, she decided to withdraw 
the charge and appealed to the magistrate to release him. “Your 
honour,” she said, “I have decided to let God be his judge.” “No, 
madame,” replied the magistrate, “this is far too serious a matter: I 
shall have to deal with it myself.” 


The attitude of this magistrate must be our own attitude in 
dealing with our constitutional problems: we cannot continue to 
follow a policy of drift. 


Economic Distress Brought Problem to Fore 


The constitutional problems of Canada are not of recent origin 
but they came to the fore in the wake of the economic distress of 
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recent years. Social reforms in Canada have been long delayed. Ours 
is a young country and for many years we were assured that we 
would inevitably parallel the grow th and progress of the United 
States. We lived under the spell of the optimism of pioneers. Our 
governments did not feel that we required the social legislation which 
a country as industrialized as Great Britain had introduced. But we 
were soon to receive rude jolts. First came the World War and in its 
aftermath came new social and industrial problems. While the Courts 
indicated that we could not deal with them effectively, it did not 
appear to matter much because of the boom and prosperity of the 
period ending in 1930. 


There followed the economic depression—and the problem be- 
came serious. We entered the depression deficient in social legislation 
and with constitutional rigidities which prevented remedial action. 
And yet Canada was to prove particularly susceptible to the effects of 
a prolonged depression. The area of our country is almost as large 
as that of Europe but we support a population of ten and a half 
millions. We are essentially producers of primary commodities which 
are sold in world markets, but we also support large manufacturing 
industries dependent to a marked degree upon the domestic market. 
We have erected an extensive capital plant—railways, grain elevators, 
harbours, hydro-electric plants, mining equipment—involvi ing the pay- 
ment of heavy annual fixed charges. Our income varies largely with 
our exports and the state of our foreign markets and is, therefore, 
flexible: our expenses, on the other hand, are rigid. The decline in 
foreign trade and the disastrous fall in raw commodity prices after 
1929 reduced our national income and impoverished our primary 
producers. This decline in the income of large sections of the popula- 
tion, in turn, reduced the demand for manufactured goods and resulted 
in severe unemployment in the secondary industries. The effects were 
cumulative: no section of the country escaped. I need not expand on 
the social and economic consequences: you are only too well aware 
of them. I need only point out to you that the social and economic 
problems of Canada are now far different from what they were in 
1867—or even 1925. 


B.N.A. Act Intended to be Flexible 


Mr. Justice Brandeis, of the United States Supreme Court, in one 
of his famous opinions, has said that: “There must be power in the 
States and the Nation to remould, through experimentation, our prac- 
tices and institutions, to meet changing social and economic needs.” If 
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you admit changing social and economic needs in Canada, this state- 
ment is equally applicable to ourselves. 


Attempts are sometimes made to draw a parallel between the 
constitutional problems of the United States and those of Canada. 
But such analogies are dangerous because there are basic differences 
between the two Constitutions. The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees personal liberties and property rights which the Courts 
have held cannot be infringed upon without due process of law. Social 
legislation has frequently been declared unconstitutional because it 
allegedly infringed upon such guaranteed rights. In Canada, however, 
no such problem arises. The British North America Act contains no 
such guarantees of personal liberties and property rights: between 
them, the Dominion Parliament and the provincial legislatures may 
legislate on all matters within Canada. 


But seventy years of experience teach us that the mere existence 
of powers to deal with all matters is in itself inadequate unless such 
powers can be effectively exercised. Such effective exercise in Canada has 
not been possible: it therefore has become essential to consider a redis- 
tribution of legislative powers in order that the Constitution of 1867 
may be made to fit the requirements of 1938. 


It is important to recall that the British North America Act was 
passed in 1867—in the heydey of laissez-faire. It did not foresee the 
regulation of social and economic life by governments. It created a 
federal system and divided the powers of government between the 
Dominion and the Provinces. It assigned specific matters of national 
concern to the Dominion Parliament and, in addition, a broad general 
power to legislate for “the peace, order and good government” of 
Canada except in matters exclusively assigned to the provinces. To the 
latter it assigned specific matters of provincial and local concern and, 
amongst them, control over “property and civil rights in the province.” 
In accordance with its broader powers the Dominion was empowered 
to raise money by any mode or system of taxation while the provinces 
were restricted to direct taxation within their borders. The intention 
to set up a strong central government is apparent. 


The British North America Act naturally contains no provisions 
relating to social security legislation. There are no references to un- 
employment insurance, ‘old age pensions, or widows’ and orphans’ 
allowances because such legislation was non-existent in 1867. But it 
does not follow that Canada was to be unable to enact such measures. 
The British North America Act was intended to provide a flexible 
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constitution: it was to be, said Sir John A. Macdonald, “a mere 
skeleton and framework that would not bind us down.” It therefore 
conferred the broad power to legislate for “peace, order and good 
government” upon the Dominion Parliament to enable it to adapt 
itself to changing conditions in the life of the nation. But the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council—which is our final court of appeal— 
has not so interpreted it. 


“Property and Civil Rights” Source of 
Dominion-Provincial Conflict 

The broad residuary power of the Dominion Parliament has come 
into conflict with the specific provincial power over “property and 
civil rights in the province. ” If interpreted literally, this power over 
property and civil rights is wide enough to cover nearly all legislation 
outside of pure criminal law. This is how it has been ‘interpreted. In 
consequence, a specific provincial power has superseded the residuary 
power of the Dominion Parliament and has itself become the effective 
residuary power under our Constitution. As new subjects arose, the 
Judicial Committee brought them within the “property and civil 
rights” clause. The whole field of social legislation has fallen within the 
jurisdiction of the provinces because such matters as unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, minimum wage acts, factory acts and the 
like, are considered to fall within “property and civil rights in the 
province.” In the absence of circumstances constituting a national 
emergency, such as war, the whole field of social legislation and the 
regulation of economic activity in general are within the jurisdiction of 


In an age of increasing social and economic unity Canada finds 
itself in a position where uniform legislation on a national scale to 
cope with the problems of the post-War and depression eras has been 
rendered almost impossible. In an age when citizens are demanding 
more and more from their governments, the provinces of Canada find 
themselves with duties and powers relating to all forms of social legis- 
lation. But the possession of such vast powers has proven a boomerang 
to the provinces and to their creatures, the municipalities. The sources 
of provincial revenues are, as I have shown, restricted to direct taxa- 
tion within the province: they were so restricted because it was not 
anticipated that their duties and powers would experience so great an 
expansion. Hence, the provinces find themselves with the necessity of 
rendering services which in many cases they cannot finance: attempts 
to share the burden with their municipalities offer no solution. 
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It has been suggested that the provinces be given new sources of 
revenue in order to enable them to exercise their powers. This is no 
solution. We must recognize the fact that social legislation cannot 
operate successfully in some provinces only. Unemployment insurance, 
maximum hours of work and minimum rates of wages in some of the 
provinces will mean a relatively higher cost of production in those 
provinces than in the others. The effect will be to drive industries to the 
provinces where costs are lower. Uniform legislation is essential to 
prevent unfair competition of this nature at the expense of the social 
services: such uniformity can be attained by assigning social legisla- 
lation to the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. 


Having regard to social, economic and political differences among 
the provinces, I would recommend that social legislation be not made 
exclusively a Federal power. It may be that some provinces desire 
certain forms of social legislation which other provinces, with a larger 
representation in the Dominion Parliament, may not approve. If social 
legislation were exclusively within the Federal jurisdiction the larger 
provinces would be in a position to prevent others from enacting the 
desired measures within their area. I would therefore recommend that 
social legislation be constituted a concurrent power of the Dominion 
and the provinces. The Dominion Parliament could then establish 
national minimum uniform conditions while the provinces which 
choose to do so could enact additional measures or vary the minimum 
conditions upwards. 


Rules of Statutory Interpretation Applied 


Any recommendation for specific changes in the distribution of 
powers under the British North America Act always arouses con- 
troversy. Some persons hope to avoid such controversy by awaiting 
new judicial interpretations of the Act. They point to new trends 
in the interpretation of the Constitution of the United States by the 
Supreme Court in accordance with social and economic changes in 
that country. Here again, however, it is necessary to point to dif- 
ferences between the Constitutions of Canada and the United States. 
The British North America Act is not a constitution in the true sense 
of the term: it is a statute, an Act of Parliament. As such, the Courts 
have applied to it the strict rules of statutory interpretation: they hold 
that it is not their function to change a statute in order to bring it into 
line with modern conditions, this being the function of the legislative 


body. 





The Constitution of the United States, on the other hand, is not 
a statute: it is a constitution. As such it has been subjected to a broader 
interpretation. It is a dynamic instrument and has been made to con- 
form more closely to modern social and economic conditions. In the 
words of the late Mr. Justice Holmes: “When we are dealing with 
words that also are a constituent act, like the Constitution of the 
United States, we must realize that they have called into life a being 
the development of which could not have been foreseen completely 
by the most gifted of its begetters. It was enough for them to realize 
or to hope that they had created an organism, it has taken a century 
and has cost their successors much sweat and blood to prove that they 
created a nation. The case before us must be considered in the light of 
our whole experience and not merely in that of what was said a 
hundred years ago.” But the Canadian Constitution is not to be inter- 
preted in this way. 


It follows that in order to attain a greater degree of flexibility 
the British North America Act must be amended. The respective 
powers of the Dominion and the provinces should be clarified. In par- 
ticular, the powers of the Dominion Parliament to legislate generally 
on matters of national concern should be specifically re-stated in terms 
which will make their effective exercise possible. It should be remem- 
bered, as a recent Lord Chancellor has said, that “the real object of 
the Act was to give the central Government those high functions and 
almost sovereign powers by which uniformity of legislation might be 
secured on all questions which were of common concern to all the 
Provinces as members of a constituent whole.” Until these objects 
are achieved, Canada will not be in a position to cope with the urgent 
and threatening problems of modern economic society. 





A Brief on Social Security—is the title of the admirably clear and 
concise brief to the Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations of 
the Commission on Economic and Social Research of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service of the United Church in Canada. Dr. 
W. T. Brown of Victoria University was Chairman, Rev. J. R. 
Mutchmor, Secretary of the Commission. 





The Financial Implications of Compulsory Social Insurance—Hugh H. 
Wolfenden, F.I.A., F.A.S., F.S.S.,—a mimeographed copy of one of the 
papers so provocative of discussion at the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work at Vancouver in June: a brief, clear analysis, essential to 
any one who is interested in both sides of the question. 
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Social Work Interpretation* 


MARJORIE BRADFORD 


not in any sense limiting its application to those whose responsibilities 

embrace those recognized activities of publicity and public relations 
on behalf of a social agency. I am not even thinking of that broader 
group whose knowledge and experience would qualify them to interpret 
the objectives of such work with understanding. Rather do I wish to 
acknowledge that each one of us is, in his own fashion, an interpreter of 
welfare programmes, and aims and methods as we know them and feel 
about them. Social work may be your job, or your avocation, or just 
a temporary diversion. Your interpretation may be casual or planned, 
deliberate or unconscious, sympathetic or otherwise, authentic or rank 
misinformation. You may have learned what you know about it as a 
worker or a board member in an agency, or indirectly in a thousand 
different ways. And what you think and feel about it is inevitably 
coloured by your own personal experience, not just in social work but 
in all of your life. 


I ADRESSING this paper to “fellow interpreters” of social work I am 


We are all “Interpreters” 


Perhaps I am labouring this point, but I believe it is fundamental 
in both the theory and practice of social work interpretation. In a story 
which appeared recently in a popular magazine, our heroine’s personal 
problems were treated with understanding and the suspense and good 
writing kept one’s interest to the end. The story had nothing to do with 
social work, but most good narratives require incidental conversation, 
and it appeared from one of these that the local Community Chest had 
been so successful that autumn that every poor family in the city had 


been supplied with a Christmas basket! 


Most of us like a good detective story, and we have acquired our 
own popular notions of how the villain is tracked down. But I have 
heard a trained detective declare that many writers of “good” detective 
fiction are ignorant of the essential psy chology and procedure of a real 
detective investigation. That does not mean that the stories are any the 
less diverting, nor are the popular notions we have acquired likely to 
be disturbed by an occasional protest from headquarters. 


This is the argument that I would like to impress upon you then: 
that interpretation of social work will go on whether it is casual or 


+A paper given at the Canadian Conference of Social Work, Vancouver, June 21, 1938. 
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planned, as long as social work goes on; that information and misin- 
formation are likely to be accepted with equal readiness by an interested 
or indifferent public; and that the vast majority of your agency’s 
advertisers will be unconscious reflectors of what they have seen and 
heard and experienced in this, as in all the interests that life holds for 
them. 


A Function Particularly Necessary to Social Work 


It is perhaps not in the particular interest of the guardians of the 
law to disabuse our minds about detective methods, but that is not 
true of social work. Both our public and voluntary services operate as 
instruments of help from the more privileged to the less privileged. 
Although statutory rights and the power of the vote (and perhaps we 
should also mention the sit down strike!) would limit this statement 
somewhat, the recipient of help is not iz general in a position to demand, 
or buy, the assistance he is seeking. The worker in the voluntary agency 
is the servant of a board, and that board stands in the relation of 
trustee to its own contributors, many of whom have only had indirect 
experience of the problems and circumstances in which their help has 
been asked. Public policy frequently cuts across the individual interests 
of a client. In their varying degrees of intimacy with these problems 
and advancing methods of treating them, it becomes so easy for a 
progressive worker to grow away from her board in the conception of 
the service, and for an agency to grow away from its supporters and 
leave them stranded, far from the people they are trying to help. 


Such relationships make it plain that social work must depend in 
a peculiar degree upon continuous interpretation (as between social 
worker and client, social worker and board, agency and public) if it is 
to maintain a tenable position at all. This function then cannot be a frill 
or a sideline in social work, to be sacrificed to the many other responsi- 
bilities pressing in on the time of a worker or a board. It should be 
continuous and systematic, pervading all relations within and outside 
the social agency as an intrinsic part of its programme. Spasmodic failure 
to live up to these responsibilities will not leave the agency in a static 
position until you pick up the threads again. It is in our power as 
interpreters to help determine the direction in which it will move. But 
if we forget that part of our job for a while it will probably move 
anyway — in some direction, while we are waiting for that leisure hour 
to give a little thought to our public relations. 
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Make a Plan and Assemble Basic Material 


For the practical application of these principles I am not proposing 
to offer any pretentious outline of a formal publicity programme. The 
majority of our agencies have little or no budget for this purpose nor 
staff specialists in publicity technique. But it has been demonstrated 
over and over again that a continuing committee of the board, collaborat- 
ing with members of staff, can accomplish wonders with meagre 
resources, working progressively from the innermost core of the agency 
through concentric circles of intimate and less intimate relationships of 
board and staff, volunteer helpers, subscribers, clients, friends and other 
services, to the outermost fringe that we call the “general public” with 
its many potentialities for interest and help. Without such a radial plan 
the general broadcasts of publicity, on which so many of us rely, can 
mean very little in the long run. 


The first essential is the assignment of responsibility for this function 
and a plan to carry it through consistently. The next is to determine 
objectives. These will be related to our problems and aims on the one 
hand, and to the groups we must reach on the other. Here may I plead 
for immediate and practicable objectives, which can be realized, we 
hope, within the next year or within another limited period of time, 
as contrasted with the large statement of aims in our constitution and 
the vague necessity of “educating” the community. Hitching our wagon 
to a star is all very W ell if there is something more than empty space 
between our lumbering vehicle and its far away twinkle. I hope I am not 
mixing my metaphors too grotesquely, but we must work toward our 
goals through a series of way stations, and if they seem a bit misty 
looking ahead sometimes, let us try to visualize them as clearly as we 
can. And let us not just try to carry ‘these objectives around in our heads. 
The rooms up there are cluttered with so many things that some of them 
are bound to be misplaced. An inventory, written down on paper, will 
be a great help and will carify our own thinking. Having written it out, 
let us use it as a constant though flexible guide and reminder for this 
year. Next year check the items and make another, even if it is partly 
a duplication. 


The next logical step is to assemble the facts and figures, statements 
of aims and convictions, definitions of problems and practical working 
policies, all stated in clear and simple terms, that we shall use as our 
basic source material. The preparation of this working manual will in 
itself prove a fine exercise for mutual understanding of board members 
and staff. But it will not be seen in that form outside the inner circles of 
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the agency. Our confreres of the stronger sex may not know that beneath 
the powder on the nose and the bloom on the cheeks of their fair com- 
panions is the important foundation cream. If we are to achieve the 
effect we desire, the foundation must be well laid on, but it must also 
be covered up! I think many welfare agencies whose sincere and 
consistent effort cannot be questioned, fail in their interpretive pro- 
grammes just at this point, presenting their undressed statements and 
figures in a form which merely palls. The tolerance of a sympathetic 
press, particularly in smaller cities, to such of these statements as come 
their way usually proves a disservice in the long run. 


Presenting the Story with Effect 


Having determined our objectives and assembled our basic source 
material, we have achieved two important steps and our next will be to 
discover ways and means of presenting our story with effect. This will 
require some elementary knowledge of psy chology, of what people are 
interested in and why, ‘and an ability to relate our objectives and sup- 
porting data to those interests. It will also require some facility in the 
mechanics of securing and holding attention through the spoken or 
written word, — a facility that is not by any means limited to experts. 
Overstreet’s “Influencing Human Behavior” is a readable and enter- 
taining exposition of its subject, generously illustrated with examples 
which any voluntary committee or staff member would find useful, not 
only in the general approach to this task, but also in the selection of 
those tools of our craft which we use more constantly than any other — 
the spoken and written word. 


“Most of us”, he says, “are naturally visual minded; but com- 
paratively few of us are visual worded. There is no need, therefore, 
that we train ourselves in the power to receive visual images; there is 
every need, however, that we make some deliberate effort to train our- 
selves in the power to create and transmit visual images”. 


The capacity to make others see the images we would place before 
them gives one tremendous power, and the use of “picture” words and 
phrases is not a technique that must be left to the “born” writer or 
speaker, or the brilliant conversationalist. With thought to our task, 
practice, and good reading we may all acquire that capacity in reasonable 
degree. “We can stand over our dull paragraphs”, says Overstreet, “ 
keep an ear upon our own colourless speeches, and point them up by 
substituting ‘eye’ words for the commonplace foggy symbols which 
help to hold us within the ranks of mediocrity.” 
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They Never Would be Missed! 


Here are a few we might begin with — colourless in themselves, 
or grown pale from constant exposure —“intensive case work”, “reha- 
bilitation of families”, “placement services”, “malnutrition”, “occupa- 
tional therapy”, “trained service”, “integration”, “adjustment”, 
“prevention of delinquency”, “crowded tenements”, “the handicapped”, 
“17,961 days care”, “a notable increase in physical defects”, “behaviour 
problems”, “neglected and dependent children”, “loss of morale”, 

“Juvenile bout” , ‘recreation activities”. Such terms may call up vivid 
mental pictures within our staffs, even within our boards, but to 
the layman outside, even though he has grown to accept such phrases 
with general understanding, they have effect only in so far as they call 
to his mind concrete experience — imagined or ‘real. When used they 
should be coupled with specific and vivid examples of what we mean. 
And we must take care, too, to display our picture in just the proper 
light, particularly if it is one likely to appeal to the popular imagination. 
It is said that the effective slogan, “The City Beautiful” did incalcuable 
harm to the town planning movement by drawi ing attention away from 
its essential purposes. 

We who are engaged in social work are forced into constant writing 
and frequent speaking — we must write records, and annual and monthly 
reports, hold meetings, work with endless committees. There is ample 
opportunity for practice both for members of the board and of staff. 
Illustrations that will drive home our point, a telling expression used by 
someone else, an interesting side light on the viewpoint of a particular 
group we are trying to reach, are constantly coming to our attention 
in the day to day work. Why not write them down as they come to our 
minds and keep them ready for use, in a scrap file, close to our hand? 
These little bits of things will help us tremendously in putting our case 
on short notice, whether it be in a newspaper or other interview, a 
talk to a women’s club, or in that last minute preparation of a report 
we have let “slide” too long. Miss Margaret Bondfield said something in 
an address to one of our meetings that I am going to put in my scrap- 
book. She was discussing the constructive use of leisure time, the 
difference it made in the living of life, and she was trying to picture for 
her audience the quality of such leisure —“not a hateful leisure” (she 
said) “but a leisure that will be fruitful and useful, that will enable a 
man to grow to his full stature.” 


Due thought in our committees to current events, and to the 
temper of the times, will help us not only to tell our story well but also 
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to relate it to what people are thinking or feeling or laughing at or angry 
about to-day or this month. 


And let us not forget the popular movies. Perhaps you remember 
the motion picture, “The Champ”. An ex-pugilist father who had fallen 
from better days nevertheless remained “The Champ” to his boy. At 
the time when that film was shown in a certain Canadian City, a local 
welfare agency was keeping a father and son together through a day 
nursery service. The father was not one of our more successful citizens. 
Perhaps some might feel that his son might be better off in a well run 
institution — but to that boy his father was “The Champ” and that made 
up for a lot of things. A story under that title proved a fine bit of inter- 
pretation of social work objectives i in keeping homes together. And now 
we have the legendary Robin Hood who turned outlaw to help the 
poor. Whether the legend is true or not, might it not prove an interest- 
ing point of departure for a story of the gradual acceptance of com- 
munity responsibility? 


“Case Story” Overrated in Form Usually Presented 


I would like to interject a word here about the use of the case story 
in interpretation. We use it constantly within our own committees, but 
I believe its value is overrated in the undressed form in which it usually 
appears in public. Story writing is a fine art, and the short story, par- 
ticularly, is a difficult technique which few of us can hope to master. 
To round it out effectively we require more space and more time than 
we have in our several inches in the newspaper, the few pages of a 
report, or our twenty minutes before a meeting. A well written story 
is usually developed through three phases. First there is the plot which 
may be described in a few lines. Next comes the skeleton outline, which 
sketches in how the plot is to be carried out. And finally we have the 
full fledged story. 


The form in which we are usually forced by the limitations of 
time and space to present our social work story is ‘the skeleton outline 
which is very cold and dull. (You know how it hits the high spots of 
transition from the sordid hovel to the frilly curtains and the geranium 
in the window!) Read the summary of preceding chapters in any 
serial story, and you will know what I mean. 


I believe we can find effective substitutes for the full fledged story 
by the proper use of illustrative material — the little vivid flashes that 
tell so much, yet are only incidental to the main plot or skeleton. 
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A family welfare agency appealed to all the members of its staff 
one year to help with such contributions for its scrap file of interpretive 
material and one of the best was turned in by a stenographer who 
described an incident on her way to work one day: 


“When I was returning to the Family Welfare office yesterday 
afternoon in the warm sunshine, I met my old friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. I hadn’t seen Mrs. Smith since she had the stroke which 
paralyzed the left side of her body. She was leaning heavily on her 
husband’s arm while he escorted her gently along the street, his 
kind old face beaming on her at every step. Suddenly she remarked 
to him that he had cut himself shaving. 


“Sure enough there was a little scratch on one side of his face. 
The other side I noticed he had left unshaved! While he mumbled 
some excuse, she shook her head reprovingly from side to side and 
said she supposed she would have to shave him herself. At this Mr. 
Smith gave me a bright smile, informed me he was coming to see 
me at the office to-day, and linking his wife’s arm closer within his 
own, started off again on his labour of love.” 


One short paragraph sketching in a fact or two about this couple’s 
loss of their sons in the war, and mentioning the agency’s work in 
helping to keep old people together, was all that was necessary, and 
here was a telling illustration in some ready form for a letter, an informal 
report, an address, an incidental conversation, or perhaps just a filler 
for a necessarily dry document. 


We Can Make Use of News Writing Techniques 


I have mentioned Overstreet’s “Influencing Human Behaviour.” 
Another readable reference, which will entertain, I think, as it instructs, 
is Bond’s “Breaking Into Print.” The writer offers interesting comments 
on reader psychology and instruction in writing techniques. Although he 
is concerned chiefly with newspaper and magazine writing, we may 
readily apply the same principles in our own immediate tasks. One 
could name a number of references on this subject, equally readable and 
not too difficult for anyone. Then there are the excellent short hand- 
books of the Social Work Publicity Council on this and many other 
special topics, and the well known manual “Publicity for Social Work”, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Routzahn, published by the Russell Sage Poundulen. 


To return to the subject of news writing, I would like to emphasize 
that much of its technique may be usefully employed outside the news- 
paper. News writing is primarily designed to arrest and hold attention, 
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and our own reports would profit greatly from the use of similar 
techniques — even to the pyramidal structure of the story at times, and 
certainly in the selection of highlights, the variations of light and shade 
which draw one’s attention to any picture. If we have done our work 
properly in the selection of objectives these highlights should cause ‘little 
difficulty. Emphasis and reiteration will drive home the same points 
again and again, but each perhaps in a slightly different way, in our 
speeches, our reports, our exhibits, our letters and our day to day con- 
versations. 


Organize the Campaign of Attack 


When twenty or thirty people are in agreement on certain definite 
objectives, and work consistently within a plan for their achievement, 
with reasonable knowledge of the ground they must cover, they are 


well prepared for their general task and for the contingencies that 
will arise. 


One additional operation will round out our plan: We cannot 
foresee all the occasions which will provide special opportunities for the 
interpretation of our work, but we can determine some of them, or 
even make them, in advance, and a well planned interpretive programme 
will embrace a definite campaign of attack, organized around definite 
events, directed toward specific groups, and utilizing certain media, such 
as the press, addresses and reports, printed pamphlets, exhibits, letters, 


a deliberate passing on of information through personal conversations, 
and so on. 


We may beyin with our own annual and monthly meetings, and 
other usual events. Then there are anniversaries or events of local or 
national interest. There are the seasons, — a group of child welfare 
agencies in one city prepared a story well in advance for release to the 
press just before school opening day i in September. It was a story about 
the trials and tribulations of getting a thousand children ready for 
school, which would strike a sympathetic chord in the heart of many 
a harassed parent just on that particular day. 


The weather itself is a frequent source of interest. If we have 
suffered its indignities we read about them avidly in the evening or 
morning paper. A story in semi-ready form, perhaps with pictures, of 
an Outing, or a camp which has taken children away from the hot dusty 
streets, can be held in readiness for a day that promises to be the hottest 
day of summer. Another will have telling effect when that bitter wind 
sends us all shivering indoors, or when icy streets or torrential rains 
disrupt the routines of the day. 
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Aim Each Shot Carefully 


And finally let us aim each shot carefully, and not just discharge 
our guns into the air like small boys playing with pop guns. Let us be 
sure it will carry, first of all, even to the back of the room! Do you read 
your report aloud to yourself before trying it out on a meeting? Do 
you know it well enough to lift your eyes from your written notes 
sufficiently often at least to encourage your audience to feel they are 
in the same room with you? Quoted in a publication of the Social 
Work Publicity Council is the comment of a columnist’ about a man, 
formerly in public life, that “notwithstanding years of experience, he 
still drops his eyes and permits his phrases to drip down his vest”. How 
many times have we squirmed through meetings in needless discomfort, 
straining our ears to the drip, drip, drip, of “case work”, and “rehabilita- 
tion of family life”, and “community responsibility” and “we must” do 
this and that! 


Such discomforts seem so unnecessary. So does the strain of follow- 
ing the tortuous path of a speaker or reader of reports as he winds himself 
through long, involved sentences. Let us eliminate every unneeded word, 
and resist the temptation of those side excursions into parenthetical or 
qualifying phrases as far as we can. We may not be eloquent or brilliant, 
but at least we can be direct and clear. 


An aimed shot also has a target, and requires something more than 
carrying power to reach it. The crowded pages of a newspaper carry 
only a little of something for everyone. It is not so difficult to adapt our 
story to the interests of a group we know well, but because the news- 
paper is perhaps our broadest medium we are inclined to address our 
messages through it to that vague entity known as the “general public”. 
We must learn to select our target in the press just as we do in more 
restricted presentations. It may he the parent of young children, the 
man with strong labour sy mpathies, the woman inclined to a sentimental 
view of charity, people who have had tuberculosis, or those older 
citizens who are concerned about the rising generation. The individual 
approach, as opposed to mass methods, is fundamental to any interpretive 
programme as it is to most of the work we are trying to do. 


The Value of Different Vantage Points 

Continuous pot shooting from one direction may also become 
tiresome and ineffective even when our aim is steady and our target 
clear. A long-suffering subscriber may object in time to being riddled 
with our nonsense about what we are doing and what he should do. 
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In the advocacy of our cause it is sometimes difficult to avoid the 
weakness of a defensive position on the one hand and a little too easy 
to assume the prerogatives of preaching on the other. Agencies may 
sometimes avoid such difficulties by speaking up for each other. A 
children’s agency can be helpful in explaining the need for good family 
welfare work and a family welfare society can describe the conditions 
in a home where parents and children have no absorbing interest for 
their leisure hours. Such co-operation is very helpful within a com- 
munity of agencies and useful in revealing how their separate services 
fit into one picture. 


Another practice will help us to avoid these pitfalls. By focusing 
attention more particularly upon the people we are helping and the 
circumstances in which we find them, bringing in our services rather 
incidentally, we can be an advocate of justice or champion a cause for 
others with greater force than we could possibly use in a direct story of 
how much we have done and how necessary we are. 


We are, after all, only incidental to a larger scheme of things and 
we are fully aware of that fact. If our interpretive efforts seem to imply 
sometimes that the general scheme is rather incidental to our particular 
agency or programme, that is an unintentional fault that we can correct 
with care. 


oe 


“Ler vs dismiss for all time the mistaken idea that social work publicity 
depends primarily upon imagination and ingenuity and cleverness. By 
all means let us make use of these things for portraying what is im- 
portant in social work rather than its more or less trivial incidents. But 
neither imagination, ingenuity or cleverness provides a sound publicity 
base. And as for the belief that publicity is some kind of “magic” 
divorced from the realities of social work itself, I can only offer the 
prayer, Good Lord deliver us.” 


—Lovise M. Crevencer, St. Paul Community Chest. 





“CHANNELS” is the new, attractively printed monthly organ of the 
Social Work Publicity Council, continuing the editorial policy of the 
former Newsletter. Subscription price $3.00 per year. Address, 130 
East 22nd St., New York City. 
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Some Notes on Care of the Homeless 


HE Lonpon County Council’s small pamphlet entitled “London’s 

Homeless” gives an interesting account of a problem which is also 

an urgent one in Canada and ‘dee United States. The early indus- 
trial development of England meant for her also the necessity of facing 
early those new problems arising out of the new economy. The Law 
since Queen Elizabeth’s time has made some requirement on its offi- 
cers for the care of the homeless. Under the Poor Law a resident of 
London who loses his home, for example, by eviction, may demand 
admission to an institution, yet even in 1912, this report tells us, no 
less than 1,000 homeless persons were to be found on the streets of 
London in any one night. It was in that year that a serious attack was 
made on the problem, referred to as “The Scandal of the Embank- 
ment”. 


London’s Successful Co-operative Plan 

An early attempt at treatment of the problem was made in the 
establishment of the Homeless Poor Night Office. The scheme evolved 
was under the general guidance of an Advisory Committee presided 
over by the General Inspector for the local government board of the 
metropolis. In essence, the plan was that the police should give to 
homeless persons tickets which, when presented at the Night Office, 
would gain shelter for the homeless person. At the Night Office this 
person received a card of admission to one of the homes of the co- 
operating voluntary agencies or to a hostel or casual ward administered 
by the Metropolitan “Asylums Board. In the main the policy was to 
send the most hopeful appearing persons to the voluntary societies. 
Under the co-operative scheme evolved, these societies had undertaken 
to accept all persons referred to them. 


The result of this development was an immediate reduction in the 
number of homeless poor on the streets. In less than a year the number 
of 1,000 had dropped to 500 and continued to fall, until in 1934 the 
census revealed only about 80 such persons on the streets on the night 
of the census. 


During this period of improvement, “sit-up” shelters of a variety 
of types presented a major problem. Churches, community halls, old 
factory buildings and other privately managed institutions, in many 
instances, offered opportunity for shelter, with sometimes other minor 
services, such as mattresses on the floors or benches or tables. In these 
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so-called sit-up shelters men were likely to have little or nothing in 
the way of toilet accommodation or real opportunity for rest. The 
fact that certain homeless people preferred this type of shelter is 
beileved explained by the fact that admittance was without question 
or record. 


At present the London County Council has a Welfare Office 
under Charing Cross railway bridge. This office is open from 10.00 
a.m. until 2.00 a.m. the followi ing day. The report says: “Any home- 
less man or woman is free to walk ‘through the open door into the 
waiting room. He or she is then invited to go into another room and 
sit down at a table with an interviewing officer, who asks a minimum 
of questions in order to find out what form of help is needed; it may 
be a bed and food for a short period; it may be maintenance and some 
kind of training for re-entering employment that will require a few 
weeks; it may be restoration to relatives or friends. When the need 
has been ascertained the Welfare Office then acts as a clearing station. 
The men and women are directed to a voluntary society or an es- 
tablishment of the Council, according to the nature of the case, each 
co-operating agency undertakes to implement at once, without further 
question, the help it is scheduled to provide; the homeless person is 
handed a letter of introduction showing the name and address of this 
source of help. He is told how to get there and where necessary he 
is given a ticket or voucher for omnibus or tram for his journey.” 


A consultative Committee under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Officer of Public Assistance of the London County Council meets 
regularly for exchange of ideas and for future planning. 


A register of all homeless persons available for use by other 
agencies and by out of town services is an aspect of the activities of 


the Welfare Office. 


Casual wards are provided for wayfarers and are planned and 
organized more especially to meet their particular needs. 


Since 1931 selected young men desiring such have been transferred 
to a residential training centre. By 1936, 140 casuals had been given this 
service. It is known that 50 of them went out to employment and 7 
enlisted in His Majesty’s forces. 

Regular yearly censuses are taken on the streets through the 
agency of the police department to ascertain reductions in numbers on 
the streets or in sit-up shelters. These yearly censuses and their returns 
reveal what co-operative effort may accomplish in this regard. After 
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a generation of serious unemployment, a port city of a population 
almost equal to the whole of Canada makes it clear through its organiz- 
ation that this problem of homelessness may be solved. Obviously these 
shelters are not a solution to the whole problem of the men and women 
who find themselves homeless, but do deal with that aspect of the pro- 
blem. Such a solution could not have been found in sporadic or divided 
effort. It has only been made possible through the wholehearted co- 
operation and the determination to work together of all those services 
in the field. This co-operation had its final expression in the Central 
or Night Office. 


The report includes suggestions as to bibliography on the subject 
and a directory of Committee members and participating agencies. 


The problem represented in the report “London’s Homeless”’ is 
common to most countries and communities and has been for some 
time, although it is more acute in the older countries. 


New U. S. Council on Interstate Migration 


American organization for study and treatment of this and its 
closely related problems has reached a new stage in its development 
with the creation of the Council on Interstate Migration. The Council 
is not in reality a new organization, but is rather a successor to the 
Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless appointed by the 
National Social Work Council, whose work it will adapt and expand. 
The objects of the new Council as set forth in its Certificate of 
Incorporation are as follows: 


1. Te encourage the study of social problems arising from and 
connected with migration w ithin the United States. 


2. To serve as a clearing house for information among national, 
state, and local agencies, groups, and individuals, interested in such 
problems. 


3. To facilitate joint planning and conference among govern- 
mental and non-governmental groups concerned with such problems. 


4. ‘To make such studies as may be necessary to carry out these 
purposes. 

The Executive of the Committee on the Care of Transient and 
Homeless appointed by the National Social Work Council and headed 
by Dr. Ellen C. Potter, has been incorporated under the laws of New 
York State as the Council on Interstate Migration. The present Board 
of Directors of the Council includes Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Russell H 
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Kurtz, Bertha McCall, George W. Rabinoff and Margaret E. Rich. 
Mr. Philip E. Ryan is Executive Secretary and the office is located at 
Room 1807, RKO Building, New York City. 


“Lost Residence” in Canada 


The Newsletter of October 1937 published by the National Em- 
ployment Commission and entitled “Lost Residence” described the 
Canadian situation in regard to a problem closely related to this one of 
homelessness. Travelling about in search of work or adventure or 
merely because of being told to move on, with eventually the loss of 
any legal residence, contributes to the problem of homelessness a very 
major portion of its persons. The National Employment Commission 
Report estimates that the volume of these transient persons in the 
depth of recent winters fluctuated between 85,000 and 100,000 persons. 
The National Employment Commission Report says in part: “Pre- 
liminary examination has shown that the difficulty in establishing 
legal residence is a greater factor in this migrancy problem than any 
urge on the part of the men themselves to move on. It would also 
appear that well over one-half of these men are not “transients” in the 
accepted sense. They are not even “non-residents”. Though without 
actual homes of their own, they have definite claims as local residents 
somewhere. Another 25 per cent to 30 per cent may not be able to 
claim this local residence, but are quite able to show they are provincial 
residents in some one province, having worked and lived within its 
boundaries over a reasonable period of time. At least half of the balance, 
while not able to show local or provincial residence, can establish 
themselves as inter-provincial residents, inasmuch as they have lived 
and worked in different provinces of Canada over a period of years. 
Finally, a shifting total, the true migrants, or non-resident transients, 
emerge. These are the Canadian-born and those who have come from 
other lands who, because of moving back and forth across Dominion 
boundaries, cannot establish fair continuity of residence anywhere”. 
The study made by the National Employment Commission staff in- 
dicated that knots of greater or smaller numbers of these wandering 
persons gathered in towns and cities along the railway lines of Canada, 
approximately 80 knowing the problem in more serious form. 


Welfare Council forms National Committee 


There is no doubt but that the problem which has been acute will 
develop in seriousness with time, unless steps are taken to co-ordinate 
the work of private services and to develop public policy and practice 
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in regard to its control and treatment. A country of the nature of 
Canada has, through its whole history, required ‘mobile labour and 
has encouraged the habit of moving on when work ran out or became 
scarce for those employed. Such mobility of labour will continue to 
be necessary. 


For purposes of further study and interpretation the Canadian 
Welfare Council, a few months ago, appointed a special Committee to 
deal with the problem. The membership of the Committee is as follows: 


Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director of Social Welfare, Victoria, B. C.; 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Superintendent of Municipal Assistance, Montreal, 
Mr. G. B. Clarke, Family Welfare Association, Montreal; Mr. Charles 
Hayes, Relief Officer, Windsor; Miss Frieda Held, Department of 
Public Welfare, Ontario; Captain Heron, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Toronto; Miss W. Hutchison, National Council, Y.W.C.A., 
Toronto; Mr. T. D. MacDonald, Department of Attorney General, 
Halifax, N.S.; Mr. H. F. McKee, Special Relief Department, Edmon- 
ton; Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister, Department of Public 
Works and Labour, Winnipeg; Mr. A. A. Mackenzie, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare, Alberta; Miss J. Maines, Council 
of Social Agencies, Ottawa; Miss Mary Ramsden, Family Welfare 
Association, Montreal, with Mr. A. W. Laver, Mr. R. E. Mills, Mr. 
F. N. Stapleford, Miss Bessie Touzel and Miss Charlotte Whitton as 


ex officio members. 


It has been suggested that this Committee promote interest in the 
idea of a country- wide census in order that we might be more fully 
aware of what is the problem in transiency and that aspect of non- 
residence, which is immediately related to the single or unattached 
person. The Committee has not yet met, but proposes to meet with 
its group of members resident in Toronto and Montreal within a 
reasonable period of time. B.T. 





“Pocket Money” in Poor Relief 


AN UNUSUALLY humane note is struck in Circular 1698 of the British 
Ministry, issued in June 1938, explaining that some difficulties have 
arisen in the management of poor law institutions because certain 
inmates have spending money from other income, etc. and others have 
none. Therefore, the Poor Law has been amended to empower a local 
authority to grant pocket money at a rate not exceeding two shillings 
a week to any aged person, 65 years of age or over, on relief in a 
poor law institution. 
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Western Conference 


HE FIRST question emerging in the question box hour, at the 

conclusion of the Fifth Manitoba Conference on Social Work, 

offered probably unconsciously, a keynote in judgment of the 
Conference itself. “How do you explain’, it asked, “that there is none 
of the feeling of depression about this Conference that has pervaded 
previous Conferences?” 


Though the exploration of the answer might lead one along many 
paths, there could be no doubt whatever that the whole “pitch” of the 
Conference ran along a vibrant note. Of course, the West has a crop 
again, but, after all, when the world market situation means that one 
hundred million bushels more of wheat would not ordinarily mean a 
much greater net income, this of itself would not explain the sense of 
having arrived somewhere and of travelling hopefully from there, 
which impressed one throughout the meetings and the personal con- 
tacts of the two day sessions. 


In fact, the Premier of Manitoba, The Honourable John Bracken, 
in his address at the Conference dinner, presented a frank and therefore 
not too glowing picture of the fundamental situation in the Western 
economy at the present time. He pointed out that the whole Prairie 
area was necessarily restricted, in the nature of its production, to 
primary activities, and in these largely to wheat growing. Production 
might be varied, but, fundamentally, Western development must rest 
upon certain lines of primary products which, in turn, were dependent 
upon export trade in a contracted and still contracting foreign market. 


In an endeavour to meet the situation which had arisen with a 
delayed recognition of this fact, the wheat bonus was being voted this 
year, but if, because of world conditions, the West were forced to 
face sixty cent wheat, then fundamental adjustments would have to 
follow, either in organization of measures to protect the producer and 
to maintain a reasonable minimum standard of living, or in the transfer 
of some hundreds of thousands of rural dwellers from wheat growing 
areas to other activities in other parts of the country. 


Social Services Present Growing Challenge 


These and other conditions, the Premier stated, required frank 
facing and examination in Canada as a whole, and consequently the 
question of the social services presented not a decreasing but an enlarg- 
ing challenge, and not on the basis of any interim or emergency 
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siutation, but on a permanent basis as a continuing part of the com- 
munity’s services. 

So it was possibly because after some years of controversy and un- 
certainty there was a settling down to a facing of the worst, and the 
emergence of planning for making the best of it, that the people at 
the a Conference were buoy ed up with determination and 
expectancy. Certainly the situation, as far as the social services are 
concerned in the Province and in Wi innipeg itself, would contribute 
to a feeling of knowing a little better where we were going and what 
roads we were taking to get there. 


The Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, who 
was the guest speaker at the Conference dinner, accepted what she 
described as “the onside pass” from the Premier, and developed 
picture of the changing economic background in Canada, and, stating 
that the social worker was not expected to have technical competence 
in such a field of black magic as economics, declared that, nevertheless, 
we were quite aware of the background against which the mechanism 
and technique of guarding against certain social exigencies, and of 
mitigating their effects, was to be developed. Within this area of 
action, Miss Whitton stated that Manitoba and Greater Winnipeg 
must be regarded as on the threshold of significant developments. 


The welfare services of the Province, on the whole, were working 
in a very happy relationship with those of the local areas, and signifi- 
cant developments were taking place in the extension of child protec- 
tion work on an area, rather than on a centralized provincial or isolated 
municipal, basis. Good working relations were being developed 
between the local and central authorities in unemployment assistance. 


Within the area of Greater Winnipeg, there was a resource which 
no other city in Canada possessed, in the Winnipeg Foundation, which 
had an increasingly adequate income available for discretionary grants, 
which could become the most effective of instruments in pruning out 
atrophied services and in effecting the grafting of variations or, in 
fact, the founding of quite new services. This had been a large factor, 
along with the development of the goodwill of the community itself, and 
the generosity of the Junior League, in the proposed re-organization 
of the Council of Social Agencies and its evolution on a full-time 
planning programme. 

In child protection, the decision to provide for an adequate Bureau 
of Illegitimacy within the Children’s Aid Society could not but mean 
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most significant developments in the whole field of child care in the 
suburban area of Greater Winnipeg. 


In the Family Welfare Bureau, the appointment of Miss Marjoria 
Moore and Miss Selby, and the re-assessment of the new agency after 
two years of acceptable experimentation, promised a vital stimulation 
of the whole plan of family care in the voluntary field. 


Many New and Significant Changes 

Most significant of all, perhaps, was the comprehensive programme 
which would be envisaged with the proposed amalgamation of the 
civic Social Welfare Commission with the civic Unemployment Relief 
service, and the obvious determination of the local authorities to head 
up this tremendous municipal bureau with the best executive officer 
whom they could obtain. 


All in all, “Winnipeg was going Places”, Miss Whitton claimed, 
and the vitalizing influence of the city’s energetic and long range plan- 
ning was a thing that one could feel throughout the Conference and 
that was also bound to give the same feeling of stimulation throughout 
the areas of Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan which naturally were 
interested and influenced by developments in Winnipeg. 


The registration of the Conference exceeded four hundred, which 
is probably the all-time high for any but a national conference in 
Canada, and the attendance was sustained throughout the three sessions, 
while the dinner required calling on overflow facilities for nearly fifty 
people. 

The opening session, given to children’s work, developed into 
a real workshop after Miss Mae Fleming’s most extensive analysis of 
the administrative set-up for the operation and supervision of the 
Children’s Aid Societies of the Province of Ontario. Miss Fleming’s 
attendance also broadened the basis of discussion and served to keep 
it along the lines of principles and practice rather than more superficial 
side issues, which are so often the bane of the regional meeting. 


Mr. Patrick, the new appointee of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Dauphin, which will now cover more than a score of municipalities, 
Miss A. I. Clare, the competent young executive of the Society of 
Central Manitoba, with headquarters at Portage la Prairie, and Mr. 
L. B. Ring, Commissioner of the Provincial Bureau of Saskatchewan, 
all carried forward the application of the principles and technique 
developed by Miss Fleming in discussion of their practical application in 
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very difficult working conditions in the extensive areas for which 
they spoke. 

Another highlight of the Conference was the remarkably clear 
and meticulously accurate analysis of the problems arising in the 
enactment of social legislation under the Canadian Constitution, which 
was the theme of Mr. Carl Goldenberg’s address at the Conference 
luncheon. Mr. Goldenberg, of the staff of McGill University, is Chair- 
man of the present Royal Commission on Municipal Finances and 
Administration for the City of Winnipeg. He is a lawyer as well as an 
economist, and his analysis of the British North America Act and the 
relative distribution of the Dominion and provincial powers was there- 
fore developed against not only the background of statutory inter- 
pretation, but the practical problems which must now be dealt with 
within the modification of our legislation and administration. It is 
hoped that Mr. Goldenberg’s address will be made available in pam- 
phlet form. 


The Non-Resident and Migrant 


The second morning of the Conference recorded a significant 
discussion of the question of the non-resident and the migrant, which 
was chaired by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Public Works and Relief Administrator of the Province. Possibly 
no one in Canada has had such a continuous and comprehensive ex- 
perience in the handling of this recurrent problem as Mr. MacNamara, 
and his unvarnished and simple statement that the non-resident and the 
migrant man were considered assets in any time of employment by any 
community, and therefore must not be considered liabilities in their 
times of need, has long needed say ing. 


Miss Whitton gave the main paper of this session, analy zing the 
recurrence of the problem and its characteristics long prior to the 
depression, and asking for its analysis and treatment along the lines 
proposed by the National Employment Commission, with clear dis- 
tinction between its legal aspects, which could only be dealt with by 
reciprocal inter-municipal and inter-provincial responsible legislation, 
and its social aspects in analyzing and providing for the social needs 
of this group. Miss Whitton’s contention was that the problem was 
being aggravated, and had been continuously aggravated, by the failure 
to approach it on a basis of re-establishment as well as maintenance needs, 
and a disinclination of the Dominion power to accept its fair share 
with the provinces and municipalities for complete liability in respect 
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to interim care of non-residents while residence was being established, 
and of plans for the re-establishment of persons who had lost all but 
residence somewhere in Canada as a whole. 


Dr. H. C. Grant made a most significant contribution in the dis- 
cussion, in directing attention to the fundamental problem back of the 
emergence of this problem, particularly of recurring volumes of idle 
men. He pleaded for the ascertaining, regionally, of the maximum 
utilization of human labour in the development of natural resources, 
and the recasting of our plans for care and training and re-establish- 
ment, accordingly. 


Miss Anna Faust, Director of the Welfare Bureau of Regina, 
dealt with the non-resident family, showing clearly that, here, it is 
indeed a question rather of non-residence than of migrancy, and pre- 
dominantly a question of the movement of families from rural and 
small areas to the city areas, partly because they seek there fuller 
relief, but partly also because, faced with hopelessness in their own 
communities, they feel that the younger members of the family must 
surely be able to get more work opportunity in the larger centres of 
population. 


The Reverend J. W. Clarke, of the Single Men’s and Youth 
Training Commission of Winnipeg, made a most eloquent appeal for 
the understanding of the migrant from his extensive personal know- 
ledge of hundreds of these men over the last ten years. He claimed 
that the time of a terrible reckoning was drawing near, that these 
men had been buffeted and left idle, that they had grown grim and 
resentful, and that, even worse, thousands of them were becoming 
listless and apathetic. Two-thirds of them in Winnipeg, he stated, 
were over fifty years of age, and hundreds had no relatives in this 
country. 


Intimation that the Canadian Welfare Council was forming a 
Committee to deal nationally with this whole problem was greeted 
with satisfaction because, as the Chairman suggested, there is now a 
growing realization that this matter can be dealt with only and solely 
by inter-provincial agreement, and that thinking and action must be 
directed to forcing constructive treatment which is long overdue along 
these lines. 

Winnipeg is better served by its community clubs, again the 
result of the stimulus of the Winnipeg Foundation, than are most 
other cities of Canada. Consequently, the afternoon devoted to recrea- 
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tion was primarily a Winnipeg round, and from it emerged the practical 
decision to have the Council of Social Agencies form a Recreation 
Committee, or undertake an extensive recreation survey as one of its 
earliest and major responsibilities. 


All in all, Winnipeg surpassed its own previous records, and 
those were good ones, in setting its Fifth Conference on a level of 
attendance, discussion and stimulation that has rarely been passed at 
any national conference. CW. 


A Pioneer Worker in Southern Alberta 


BETTY BLETCHER 
Women’s Edition, Lethbridge Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta 


T THE door of a shack built on the edge of the coulees at Lethbridge, 
A Alberta, sat an ill looking woman, a tiny child clutching at 
her skirt. Her look of misery haunted two women w ho were 
tramping the hills for recreation. One of the women was Mrs. G. W. 
Robinson. Just two days later it was discovered that the woman, who 
was a foreigner, had died in her shack home from tuberculosis. She 
had never had a doctor, special food or care. The incident aroused 
the interest and sympathy of Mrs. Robinson. These things must not 
be. Enlisting the attention of a number of friends, she formed a small 
relief group thus organizing the first welfare work in this part of the 
province early in 1900. 


Old clothes were collected and distributed to the needy, and poor 
of the city were visited regularly. Hundreds of people were coming 
into Southern Alberta at that time, many having little or no money 
when reaching their destination. Often ‘food was scarce. The little 
group of five women rented a room in an old building in which to 
store the clothing they gathered and spent many hours there mending 
and making them over into wearable garments for the needy. Mrs. 
Robinson and her associates visited the sick, giving special care and 
nourishment and taking sunshine into their lives. There would be 
whole families living in one room shacks with no ventilation and there 
would often be sick babies and children. The necessity of a visiting 
nurse was apparent. This meant money and they had none. Unaided, 
Mrs. Robinson canvassed the city for sufficient funds to bring a nurse 
out from the east. It was not an easy task for all had not the vision of 
Mrs. Robinson, but she had a stout heart and continued her quest. The 
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required amount and the promise of donations to carry on were 
secured and in March 1910 a graduate nurse was brought out from 
Toronto. 


The little society of workers finally rented a cottage, furnished it 
with donations and the work grew in leaps and bounds. Gradually 
interest grew in their undertaking and although at times it did not 
seem possible to continue financing the experiment, the money came, 
very often from unexpected sources. Criticism came also, generally 
from those who did not support the work. 


All old timers agree that Mrs. Robinson was the prime mover in 
securing aid for the less fortunates. Her own home was usually a bee- 
hive of industry with w ork being carried on in behalf of the needy. 
By 1913, the work of the little society, which had such a small but 
significant beginning, had grown into an organization of welfare work 
and became known as the “Nursing Mission”, a centre which has con- 
tinued to thrive until at present it is one of the most outstanding social 
welfare centres in the province with Miss A. M. Tilley, O.B.E., as 
superintendent. In the year 1916 Child Welfare received considerable 
attention and in May 1918 the first Child Welfare Institute in Leth- 
bridge was held under the auspices of the Local Council, supervised 
by the Nursing Mission. 


The name of Mrs. G. W. Robinson, who now resides at Proctor, 
B.C., will remain symbolic of welfare work in the early days of this 
part of the province. 





The editors of the Canadian WELFARE Summary have received a gratifying 
response in their search for pioneers in Canadian Welfare. For this story of Welfare 
pioneering on the Prairies grateful acknowledgment is giv en to Mrs. Bletcher of 
the Lethbridge Herald. Further contributions to this interesting discussion will 
appear in subsequent issues of this magazine.—Ep. Nore. 





Tue Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg looked back through history 
to pioneering days in child welfare on the occasion of its Fortieth 
Anniversary Celebration and Annual Meeting, October 27th, 1938. 
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MATERNAL and 
CHILD HYGIENE 








Review of Preliminary Dominion V ital 
Statistics, 1937 


WICE IN the past three years—in 1935 and again in 1937,—the 
maternal mortality rate in Canada has dropped to 4.9 per 1,000 
living births, according to the Preliminary Report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1937. In 1936 the rate swung sharply 
up to 5.6 but returned to 4.9 last year. 


Contributing to this new lower level of maternal death rates are 
the lowered rates in all provinces with the exception of Saskatchewan 
and Prince Edward Island. The latter reveals the highest rate in the 
Dominion for this twelve month period whereas Nova Scotia at 2.7 
records the lowest. The maximum drop in rate, i.e. 2.9, is shown by 
New Brunswick. 


The four chief causes of maternal deaths in Canada, according to 
figures found in the Preliminary Report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1937, are still much the same as they have always been. 
Puerperal Septicaemia (Child Bed Fever) was responsible for nearly 
one quarter, Eclampsia or Puerperal Albuminuria for slightly less, 
Septic Abortion (i.e. abortion followed by blood poisoning), and 
Puerperal Haemorrhage for about one sixth of the 1,067 maternal 
deaths in 1937. Over two thirds of maternal deaths were therefore 
caused by these four conditions. However, it is encouraging to note 
that there were 226 fewer maternal deaths in 1937, and, in particular, 
199-fewer deaths due to Puerperal Septicaemia. 


What can we do to reduce the annual toll from this and the other 
serious complaints of child bearing? In the first place, carefully planned 
and executed pre-natal supervision of all the mothers would do a 
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tremendous amount to reduce the dangers of Eclampsia and Haemorr- 
hage. Co-operation of doctor, nurse, social worker and mother is so 
essential that we might well spend more time on the development of an 
informed public opinion on this subject. With the reductions in the 
number of deaths from Septicaemia in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Ontario, there is some hope that the technique of 
aseptic deliveries may some day be universally practised in this 
Dominion so that no mothers need die from infection. 


Infant Mortality 

Infant deaths under one year in Canada in 1937 totalled 16,675, 
making a rate of 76 per 1,000 live births. Since 1926-30 there has been 
a fairly consistent drop in these rates in every province until 1937 when 
they climbed again. However, Ontafio’ and Quebec are the only pro- 
vinces which had a rate in marked excess of, the average for Canada 
(76) and they soared to a rate of 100 and 101 per 1,000 respectively. 
That means that for every 1,000 babies born alive in Ontario and 
Quebec, 100 die before they are one year old! Of these babies, in 
Quebec 44, and in Ontario 39, die in the first month. 


On examining the time of year of these infant deaths, it is noted 
that although there are many more births in May than any other 
month, yet the greatest number of infant deaths is in September. 
Quebec has the highest, Ontario the-second highest and~Manitoba-the 
third highest number-of deaths. In order of frequency, the eight chief 
causes of these deaths are Prematurity, Diarrhoea, Pneumonia, Congeni- 
tal Malformation, other diseases of infancy, other-specified—causes, 
Congenital Debility and Influenza. 


Prematurity was responsible for an overwhelming number of 
neonatal deaths in 1937—3,102 in Canada, of which there were 1,044 
in Quebec alone, i.e., nearly one third of the total. We cannot always 
have control over prematurity. However, regular and good prenatal 
care of the mothers would do much to reduce the rate of premature 
births. Many premature and still-born babies are born to mothers 
suffering from syphillis. 


Diarrhoea, from which many babies die in the late summer and 
early fall, is almost completely controllable by early treatment of the 
child by a capable physician and greatly reduced in severity by the 
maintenance of breast feeding for as long as possible. The greatest 
number of these deaths occurred in Quebec where 2,396 babies out of 
100,000 live births died from diarrhoea. Ontario ran only a little behind 
this figure, having 2,243 deaths out of 100,000 live births. 
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Congenital Malformation, Debility and other diseases of infancy 
are difficult to control. Respiratory diseases, however, are largely pre-. 
ventable if the public is educated to keep away from infants when 
they have a cold. Pneumonia and Influenza w ould not often appear 
had not some thoughtless person shown her affection for her own or 
someone else’s infant by breathing cold germs in his face. Do let us try 
to reduce our infant deaths from preventable causes. 


Stillbirths showed—an_increase-over—the 1930-36 period—in-493-7. 
There are still 2.9 per cent of all births in Canada stillborn. However, 
only Prince Edward~—Island and Quebec hate shown an increased 
incidence whereas the remaining provinces have shown a decrease in 
the number of stillbirths over the period 926-1937. 


There are no available figures which point to the causes of still- 
births. It can only be assumed that better prenatal care and health of 
the mothers in general would help to prevent the toll of prematurity 
and the other causes of non-viable infant births. J.K.L. 


Maternal Welfare in Britain 


HE AMENDMENT to the Midwives’ Act of Great Britain, 1936, to 

provide for an adequate number of well-trained, salaried, 

domiciliary midwives by local health authorities in England and 
Wales, was well reviewed in the September number of “Child and 
Family Welfare” for that year. To recapitulate, “the purposes of this 
Bill are chiefly two: the improvement of standards of training and 
practice of the midwife group, and the provision of maternity care 
for every expectant mother regardless of her economic situation. It 
was indicated that under this legislation the services provided in each 
county or other unit would be under the direction of the local health 
authorities, who would secure through existing organizations, or them- 
selves employ, a number of certified midwives sufficient for the needs 
of the area.” 


A substantial fall in the maternal mortality rate (from 3.65 to 3.11 
per 1,000 live births) in the first year following the enforcement of 
this Act is reported in the Annual Report of the Ministry of Health 
1937-38, in which it is pointed out that “there is everywhere a growing 
appreciation of the value of a comprehensive maternity service, not 
only to bring expert assistance into the home, but also to provide 
adequate institutional facilities for all who need them, not only to 
lessen mortality, but also to bring about healthier happier mother- 
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No. 4 NOVEMBER 1938 


Pages 30 and 31 


URGENT 


Y ONE of those series of circumstances as inexplicable as inexcusable, 
B seriously erroneous statements occurred in these pages in 

“J.K.L.’s” article dealing with an analysis of the preliminary vital 
statistics of the Provinces for 1937. In fifteen years of publication, no 
errors have previously occurred in factual data issued by the Council 
but, grimly enough, these two pages contain enough misreading of 
returns to discount in full this previous proud record. 


WILL YOU THEREFORE COLLABORATE IN THE 
EFFORT TO RETRIEVE THE SITUATION BY 
SCORING OUT THESE TWO PAGES IN YOUR COPY 
OF THIS ISSUE AND PASTING THESE TWO PAGES 
OVER THEM? 

This will amend, though admittedly not repair, this regret- 
table transposition of positive returns. 


Deepest apologies are extended to the Provinces in which the 
statistics were transposed and to the readers of the SUMMARY, whose 
co-operation is now sought in correction of the error. 


This insert has been printed on gummed stock in order that it may 


be readily pasted over the original pages, 30 and 31. 








tremendous amount to reduce the dangers of Eclampsia and Haemorr- 
hage. Co-operation of doctor, nurse, social worker and mother is so 
essential that we might well spend more time on the development of an 
informed public opinion on this subject. With the reductions in the 
number of deaths from Septicaemia in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Ontario, there is some hope that the technique of 
aseptic deliveries may some day be universally practised in this 
Dominion so that no mothers need die from infection. 


Infant Mortality 

Infant deaths under one year in Canada in 1937 totalled 16,675, 
making a rate of 76 per 1,000 live births. Since the period 1926-30 there 
has been a fairly consistent drop in these rates in every province until 
1937 when they climbed again. However, New Brunswick and Quebec 
are the only provinces which had a rate in marked excess of the average 
for Canada (76) and they soared to a rate of 101 and 100 per 1,000 res- 
pectively. That means that for every 1,000 babies born alive in New 
Brunswick and Quebec, 100 die before they are one year old! Of these 
babies, in New Brunswick 44, and in Quebec 39, die in the first month. 


On examining the time of year of these infant deaths, it is noted 
that although there are many more births in May than in any other 
month, yet the greatest number of infant deaths is in September. 
In order of frequency, the eight chief causes of these deaths are Pre- 
maturity, Diarrhoea, Pneumonia, Congenital Malformation, other 
diseases of infancy, Congenital Debility, Influenza, and injury at birth. 


Prematurity was responsible for an overwhelming number of 
neonatal deaths in 1937—3,102 in Canada, of which there were 1,044 
in Quebec alone, i.e., nearly one third of the total. We cannot always 
have control over prematurity. However, regular and good prenatal 
care of the mothers would do much to reduce the rate of premature 
births. Many premature and still-born babies are born to mothers 
suffering from syphillis. 


Diarrhoea, from which many babies die in the late summer and 
early fall, is almost completely controllable by early treatment of the 
child by a capable physician and greatly reduced in severity by the 
maintenance of breast feeding for as long as possible. The greatest 
number of these deaths occurred in Quebec where 2,396 babies out of 
100,000 live births died from diarrhoea. New Brunswick ran only a little 
behind this figure, having 2,243 deaths out of 100,000 live births. 
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Congenital Malformation, Debility and other diseases of infancy 
are difficult to control. Respiratory diseases, however, are largely pre- 
ventable if the public is educated to keep away from infants when 
they have a cold. Pneumonia and Influenza would not often appear 
had not some thoughtless person shown her affection for her own or 
someone else’s ‘lene by breathing cold germs in his face. Do let us try 
to reduce our infant deaths Snes preventable causes. 


Stillbirths have shown little change over the 1931-37 period. There 
are still 2.9 per cent of all births in Canada stillborn. Only Manitoba has 
shown an increased incidence whereas the remaining provinces have 
shown either no change or a decrease in the number of stillbirths over the 
period 1931-37. 

In Canada there are no available figures which point to the causes 
of stillbirths. It can only be assumed chat better prenatal care and health 
of the mothers in general would help to prevent the toll of prematurity 
and the other causes of non-viable infant births. J.K.L. 


Maternal Welfare in Britain 


HE AMENDMENT to the Midwives’ Act of Great Britain, 1936, to 

provide for an adequate number of well-trained, salaried, 

domiciliary midwives by local health authorities in England and 
Wales, was well reviewed in the September number of “Child and 
Family Welfare” for that year. To recapitulate, “the purposes of this 
Bill are chiefly two: the improvement of standards of training and 
practice of the midwife group, and the provision of maternity care 
for every expectant mother regardless of her economic situation. It 
was indicated that under this legislation the services provided in each 
county or other unit would be under the direction of the local health 
authorities, who would secure through existing organizations, or them- 
selves employ, a number of certified midwives sufficient for the needs 
of the area.” 


A substantial fall in the maternal mortality rate (from 3.65 to 3.11 
per 1,000 live births) in the first year following the enforcement of 
this Act is reported in the Annual Report of the Ministry of Health 
1937-38, in which it is pointed out that “there is everywhere a growing 
appreciation of the value of a comprehensive maternity service, not 
only to bring expert assistance into the home, but also to provide 
adequate maiotendl facilities for all who need them, not only to 
lessen mortality, but also to bring about healthier happier mother- 
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hood.” In response to this conviction much has been done under the 
leadership of the local health authorities during 1937-38. Some of the 
more constructive measures which have been instituted are mentioned 
below. 


Ante-natal advice is available in practically all districts, either 
through clinics or by arrangement with practitioners of the district 
or by both methods. Associated with this service in 298 areas is pro- 
vision for dental treatment for expectant and nursing mothers. Of 
these, 163 even provide dentures for their patients. 


The state of malnutrition and fatigue which in so many cases pre- 
disposes to infection and maternal death has been attacked along two 
lines. First, by the provision in many centres of food and milk to 
expectant and nursing mothers w ho cannot afford it. Second, the 
provision of more or less trained women who become “home-helps” 
to carry the load of the housewife for a period after the maternity nurse 
has left, thus relieving her mind as well as enabling her to rest her body 
while she recovers from the trying time of childbirth. 


At birth itself mothers may be attended in their own homes by 
the district midwife, or by the doctor and midwife in the capacity 
of maternity nurse, should conditions warrant this. Besides these, Local 
Authorities in 342 out of 365 areas have provided a consultant service. 
Emergency units, i.e., units with skilled personnel and suitable equip- 
ment available to the home should the woman be too ill to be moved, 
have been completed by 56 Authorities. 


It is too early to draw any conclusions as to the results of such 
a service. But it is of the deepest interest to all workers in maternal 
welfare, that in the last three years, Britain has steadily reduced her 
maternal mortality rate from 3.94 in 1935, through 3.65 in 1936 to 3.11 
maternal deaths per 1,000 live births in 1937. J.K.L. 


New Swedish Midwifery Legislation 


WEDEN, in June 1937, passed a Bill concerning the organization of 
S district midwives and superseding previous legislation on this sub- 

ject. For the purpose of providing assistance to women in child- 
birth, the Country is to be divided into midwifery districts each of 
which will have at least one resident district midwife. Living accom- 
modation with lighting and heating, medical and surgical supplies and 
telephone service are provided her free by the Provincial Council 
which, in addition, pays her a salary of 1 ,500 crowns (about $400) per 
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annum, increased at the end of the third, sixth and ninth years by 100 
crowns. A “bonus” of ten crowns is paid her for each birth she attends 
over twenty-five a year, up to a maximum of 300 crowns. 


In return for these payments and conveniences, the district mid- 
wife is required “to attend expectant mothers, assist them in childbirth 
in their homes and nurse them during the after effects of confinement”, 
without making any charge of that patient unless she lives more than 
one kilometer away from the midwife’s residence. Furthermore, she 
may be requested by the Division Midwifery Board, or controlling 
body, to assist in the local lying-in hospital without receiving any 
special allowance. 


To keep the standard of health and efficiency high among these 
midwives, they receive an annual vacation of thirty days. During their 
absence, their place is taken by others drawn from a reserve list of 
midwives who are entitled to occupy the District Midwife’s premises 
in her absence. J.K.L. 





New-found Importance of Prenatal Care 


ce HE COMPLICATIONS of pregnancy and those of labor occurring 
alone or together seem to be responsible in part at least for 
deaths in infants under two weeks of age,” according to a 
report by Doctors Herman N. Bundesen, William I. Fishbein, Edith 
L. Potter and Walter Volke on studies of neonatal mortality in Chicago 
during 1936 and 1937 undertaken by the Chicago Board of Health. 
“The complications of pregnancy are particularly important,” they 
declare, “in the production of deaths in premature infants, while the 
complications of labor, or combined complications of pregnancy and 
labor are more liable to contribute to deaths in full term infants. 


“The complications of pregnancy also seem to play a part in the 
deaths of infants who, at necropsy, are without demonstrable patholo- 
gic lesions. Most of these infants are premature. Complications of 
pregnancy are also a factor in pneumonia, while the complications of 
labor seem to be important in the deaths from pneumonia, asphyxia 
and intra-cranial haemorrhage. A further reduction of deaths in pre- 
mature infants and deaths from pneumonia and infants under two 
weeks may be secured by providing adequate antepartum care to 
avoid the complications of pregnancy or, at least, by treating such 
complications properly and promptly.” 
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The Illegitimate Family 


Digest of a paper given by Miss Genrose Gehri of the Church Mission of 
Help, before the Seventeenth Episcopal Social Work Conference, 1937 


current studies by Canadian social agencies, and an apparent in- 

crease in the illegitimate birthrate, coupled with growing 
attention to the problems and handicaps of youth in the bewildering 
world of today, are stimulating wide interest and sincere effort to 
ascertain root causes and devise more effective treatment. The widely 
known Church Mission of Help, with its many branches in the United 
States, has been a leader in the field of work with unmarried parents, 
and Miss Genrose Gehri of that organization’s staff has made a thought- 
ful contribution to discussions of this subject in a paper presented at 
the Seventeenth Episcopal Social Work Conference, that will be of 
equal interest to board members and professional staffs. 


es EMS OF illegitimacy are the subject of a number of recent and 


With the emphasis of modern social work upon service to each 
individual according to his needs and experience has come an awareness 
of the special considerations due the unmarried mother and her child, 
as well as the father, Miss Gehri declares. These three and the com- 
munity itself are the four factors to be considered in any adequate 
attempt to deal justly with all the interests involved. Nor are these 
interests and the problems presented likely to be identical or even 
similar in any two consecutive cases. A comment is quoted concerning 
a study of two hundred cases by the Philadelphia Children’s Bureau, 
that “all two hundred cases have in common the incident of illegiti- 
macy, but it (illegitimacy) has almost two hundred causes and these 
women’s caliber and their problems make of the two hundred situations 
as various as one can believe any two hundred cases could show”. 
Similar studies, including extensive investigations by the U. S. Children’s 
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Bureau, all point to the same conclusion as to the necessity for in- 
dividualized treatment. 

The writer prefaces her discussion with an interesting excursion 
into history, mentioning the origin of the modern foundling asylum 
in an establishment of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in Paris in 
1638. The earlier maternity homes on this continent were charac- 
terized, she said, by two practices: 


1. A missionary effort to save the mother — the child was dis- 
charged in her care in the hope that its influence would 
better her life. 


bo 


A shielding of the mother — the child was retained in the 
home and given for adoption without adequate knowledge 
or records. 


Newer understanding has brought a realization that such practices did 
not take into account the total situation with the four definite and 
sometimes apparently conflicting interests to be considered. “Literature 
over the past seventy-five years shows this increasing awareness, w ith 
the recognition that ‘the mother and child should have a chance to live 
their lives together if this is possible and wise... . . social workers 
have, on the whole, come to common agreements on fundamentals: 
that this is a social problem involving large numbers of young people; 
it is one needing study to find the causative factors as they relate to 
the mother and father and to help determine what is best for all con- 
cerned: parents, children, and the community. It is a case work 
problem, needing the best that can be offered in the way of individual 
treatment. Neither adoption nor the mother’s keeping of her child can 
be thought of as a blanket rule. It is a problem for boards and other 
lay persons to study in relation to laws and community facilities and 
attitudes”. 


As to the statistics, Miss Gehri draws attention to the more 
accurate and complete recording of recent years which may make 
the increased incidence more apparent than real, and to the disturbed 
economic conditions of the past eight years with the severe handicaps 
laid upon youth. She also points out that the fragmentary evidence of 
experiences over many generations appears to show, as one writer 
expressed it, that “Education, social ostracism, religion, do not stop 
it. Making things hard for mother and children does not check it”. 
Even modified and more humane legislation alone has not been found 
to be the answer. 
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This is largely a problem of youth, she says, and youth is im- 
patient of learning by others’ experience and imbued with the confi- 
dence that it can handle its own problems without hurting others — 
but many of these young people find themselves with complications 
which they cannot handle by themselves, and which do disturb lives 
other than their own. “Constructive case work would carry with it as 
part of its aim helping the mother and father (when it is possible to 
see him) to face all of the realities in the situation and to take res- 
ponsibility for their problem. It would hope to help them to a more 
acceptable and wholesome ethic of life, especially concerning sex 
relations. Facing responsibility and being allowed time to consider 
all of the possibilities in keeping their children or having them adopted 
through approved agencies, often mean the freeing of the individual 
from living in a self-created tissue of lies which becomes at times almost 
overwhelmingly burdensome”. 


What would we want of an agency which gives case work service 
to the unmarried mother? Miss Gehri suggests the following essentials: 


1. A carefully selected staff who would be neither sentimental 
nor judgmental, an agency programme sufficiently flexible to 
permit of the individualizing of each problem, and a budget 
to make possible this flexible programme. 


2. Mechanical details which permit of an easy approach to the 
proper person in the agency, without delay or reference from 
one department to another, and which assure complete privacy 
for the interview without interruptions. 


3. The individualizing of the problem is the most important 
factor in the case work plan and limited case loads are neces- 
sary both for the protection of the clients and of the workers. 


4. A flexible attitude toward the putative fathers with no blanket 
policy as to court action to establish paternity or to get finan- 
cial support. They also have rights, responsibilities and needs 
which must be considered, as well as those of the mother and 


child. 


The agency should have recourse to proper prenatal service, 


wn 
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hospital confinement, and convalescent care. 


6. Vocational guidance and training are needs of most of the 
young group these days, but there is a special one for the 
unmarried mother. “She needs not only a means of earning 
an adequate living, but opportunity to earn that living in ways 
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that are emotionally satisfactory to herself. Thus, her life can 
be strengthened through a tool by which she can reconstruct 
her life pattern. This is equally true whether she keeps cus- 
tody of her child or decides that adoption is the better plan”. 


Miss Gehri stresses the necessity for the provision of different 
types of housing or shelter for the girl who must be removed from her 
own environment during the period of her ordeal. Some are best served 
in maternity homes or shelters; others are better in private homes. 
“The (maternity) home should offer the girl a chance to develop, both 
in personality and spirit, and should have some constructive plan of 
training . . . equal care must be taken in selecting a foster home, that 
the family be able to contribute something definite toward the girl’s 
development. She may be given in this home her first real idea of what 
a home and family can be”. MB. 

“The Illegitimate Family” by Genrose Geuri, National Council, Church 
Mission of Help, Inc., 27 West 25th St., New York. 
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Mercy Hospital, Sydney, N.S. 


“SoctaL WELFARE within an Institution” is the title of a little brochure 
recently published by the Catholic Charities and Welfare Association 
of Sydney, NSS. It describes the work of Mercy Hospital, one of the 
Catholic Charities in Sydney, whose task is the care of unmarried 
mothers and their children. 


The publication, which is obviously intended for use in the inter- 
pretation of this work in the parishes served by the institution, outlines 
with clarity and understanding the standards and policies which are 
followed in respect to admissions, care of the mother and child within 
the institution, and their discharge and after care. To carry out this 
programme effectively minimum standards of administration are out- 
lined, including the keeping and accurate recording of social informa- 
tion. 


When children are to be placed in foster homes the social workers 
of the Catholic Charities and Welfare Association investigate and 
supervise the homes. In other parishes the Childrens’ Aid Society and 
the parish priest are asked to co- operate, The Institution has no depart- 
ment of its own for this purpose and is feeling the need for adequate 
investigation and supervision in all placements. An effort is being made 
to build up interest in the parishes served, in the work generally, and 
in the selection of good foster homes. MB. 
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FAMILY WELFARE 
and RELATED PROBLEMS 








New Secretary takes over Family 
Welfare Bureau 


N Novemser Ist, Miss Marjoria Moore, formerly social worker 
on the staff of the Family Court in Toronto, assumed her new 
responsibilities as Secretary of the Family Bureau in Winni- 

peg, succeeding Miss Elin Anderson who is pursuing further graduate 
studies at Columbia. 


Miss Moore comes to her new post with qualifications of educa- 
tion and experience which should prove admirable preparation for a 
task in which a broad community outlook and ability to fit in her work 
with that of many agencies w ill be of paramount importance. 


Miss Moore was born in Mount Albert, Ontario, and was 
graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree from McMaster University. 
Following her graduation from the University, she took a secretarial 
course and held various positions in this type of work, eventually 
going to the Neighbourhood Workers Association of Toronto in 1922 
She became the first Office Secretary of that organization, where she 
carried the clerical responsibility for one of its districts and did much to 
develop the office routines and procedures through which much of 
the detailed work of the district office is carried by the Office Secre- 
tary. It was soon found, however, that Miss Moore’s talents were 
carrying her in another direction and she was drafted into the case 
work staff of the agency as a trainee in 1924. After some experience as a 
visitor she became District Secretary of Scarborough district in 1926 
where she left an excellent record in the community development of the 
local Neighbourhood Workers Association for that district. 


In all her work, Miss Moore’s broad community interests proved 
an invaluable asset, and this fact, coupled with her interest in social 
work in connection with the courts led to her appointment as social 


worker to the Family Court of Toronto when that position was 
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created in 1931. In the years during which she served in that capacity 
her skill and case work techniques were utilized, not only to the 
advantage of the clients coming before the court, but also in inter- 
preting to court officials, to the legal profession and others in fields related 
to social work, the sound standards of social practice and policy. There 
is no one in Toronto who has done more to smooth out situations 
which might have developed into serious inter-agency policy conflicts 
than Miss Moore in her strategic position at the Family Court. She 
has also made a valuable contribution to social work training in the 
city, in making it possible for students in the Department of Social 
Service in the University of Toronto to secure field work training in 
her department. 


Miss Moore has left behind her a host of friends in Toronto and 
the feeling that the Family Bureau of Winnipeg has been most for- 
tunate in securing a Secretary with so keen a sense of the community 
as a whole, and with an outstanding ability to work amicably with 
people representing diverse interests and to understand the variety of 
points of view which are found in a given situation. MB. 





Child Welfare Information Centre 


Summary of Annual Reports received from Governments 

between the Close of the First Session and the Close of the 

Second Session of the Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions (May Ist, 1937—May 5th, 1938). 


THIS PUBLICATION is the result of a decision taken by the League to 
ask Governments to supply each year a report on the legislative and 
administrative measures that have been taken, or have been under 
consideration, during the year with reference to any aspect of child 
welfare. 


Reports received from 37 countries are analysed in the document. 
The publication therefore sums up the progress made in the chief 
aspects of child welfare in the greater part of the world during 1936 
and 1937. It covers all questions relating to child welfare except school 
education and child labour. 

This report, priced at 75c. may be obtained from the Authorized 
Agents for the publications of the League of Nations in Canada, the 
League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington Street. Ottawa. 
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Public Welfare Services 








Works Projects and 
Relief 


HE FINDINGS of a small study of cer- 
| tain works projects made by the 
Canadian Welfare Council staff re- 
cently, may prove interesting to the 
Council’s membership. Discussion in certain 
communities as to the policy that should 
be adopted relative to rates of pay and 
degree of need before employment was 
granted in such works projects led to a 
request that the Council gather some such 
information. 


Various municipalities and provinces have adopted programmes 
and policies differing in many regards. Certain work schemes have 
been developed with the intention of absorbing increased numbers 
into employment and without any relation to relief or dependency 
lists. Other programmes have allowed for fifty percent free employ- 
ment and have required in contracts that fifty percent be drawn from 
relief lists. Such programmes as these are as a rule on a cash pay basis. 
Certain other programmes have been organized by municipalities or 
provinces paying cash and drawi ing all workers from relief lists, with 
the possible exception of more skilled workers, scarce on relief roles. 
In many instances these programmes limit the number of days which 
a worker may have in proportion to the size of the family dependent 
upon him. In still other instances, programmes of works are organized 
and heads of families in receipt of relief are referred to these works, 
either in advance of, or after receiving, assistance from their relief 
officers and receive relief vouchers or cash in return. 


Other programmes have been organized for the small property 
owner in arrears of taxes. The property owner is enabled to give 
labour and reduce or wipe out the arrears or taxes against his property. 
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In certain communities work schemes organized as programmes to 
replace relief have found the numbers eligible for such work so great 
that they have been able to give turns so seldom that both work and 
direct relief have been necessary. 


In the main, attempts have been made in these works programmes 
to respect minimum wage rates. One province in its programme pays 
five cents per hour less than the minimum wage as the administration 
is of the opinion that it is necessary to encourage workers to leave 
public works for private service. In certain instances where the works 
comprise programmes for bush clearing, etc., men are contracting 
themselves out of the minimum rates in that they are contracting to 
do a certain piece of work which requires more hours than the con- 
tract price would indicate at the minimum wage rate. 


The average payment runs from thirty to fifty cents per hour all 
across the country. The most usual rates being paid are between 
thirty and forty cents per hour for unskilled work. Skilled workers 
in some instances are paid their higher rates in relief, others are 
removed from relief lists and carried only as regular employees on 
cash payment. Many skilled workers are, of course, doing unskilled 
work when they are paid only the unskilled rate. BT. 


France Institutes System of State Diplomas for 
Hospital Nurses and Social Welfare 
Workers 


N Ocroser the Ist, 1938 the provisions of a decree of February 

the 18th, 1938 will become operative. Under this decree, the 

Minister of Health will have extensive authority to improve 
the standard of training in these fields of work. Persons described as 
welfare workers are, apparently, in a large degree workers in the social 
aspects of health work. 

Earlier enactments had instituted a professional qualifying certifi- 
cate and described conditions for the official recognition of schools for 
training. 

Out of this earlier experience developed the conviction that these 


decrees had improved the standard of the professions and their work. 
After consultation with professional organizations and senior super- 
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visory organizations, the proposed new decree was submitted by the 
Minister of Health, with his report, to the President. 


The decree describes ordinary and higher diplomas for male and 
female workers in nursing and social welfare work, and provides that 
schools will be subject to common regulations and under State super- 
vision. The course of training for ordinary diplomas for nursing 
requires two years, and for social welfare w orkers, three years. 


Test examinations for entrance to training for ordinary and higher 
diplomas and decision as to exemption from examinations of those in the 
service at the present time for a long period (ten years and over) or of 
those who have diplomas under previous decrees are under the direction 
of the Minister of Health and the Higher Council for Social Hygiene. 
The schools of training and arrangements for probationary employment 
must also meet the requirements of the Minister of Health and the 
Higher Council for Social Hygiene. 


These diplomas confer certain rights. All nurses and social workers 
of either sex employed in any public establishment or any private 
establishment or institution, wholly or in part supported by public 
funds or by private funds collected with the assistance or permission of 
public bodies, must hold the State diploma for hospital nurses or social 
welfare workers. Certain senior posts in such must be manned by 
persons holding senior diplomas. The two diplomas, nursing and social 
work, are not interchangeable. 


Admittance to study for the higher diploma is contingent on the 
applicant having gained the regular diploma, and having had this for 
five years, at least three of which years have been spent in service. The 
applicant for admittance to this higher examination must be under 
thirty years of age, and have the approval of those under whom he or 
she is, or has been, working. 


Bursaries are awarded to those entering for study for the higher 
diploma. 


Certificates on completion of certain studies are granted under the 
decree to Red Cross workers to engage in the activities under their 
associations in time of peace or war, not on a professional basis, but with 
the possibility of having their expenses refunded. 


Certain provisions for transitional rules to be applied to long time 
servants not qualifying under the legislation is to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Minister. Pupils who are in training at the time of the 
passing of the decree remain subject to previous legislation. aT 
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Personnel Changes in British Columbia 
“Ne MAKE NEWS”, says Time Magazine. And people make 


welfare administration good, bad or indifferent. So there is 

news for the Canadian Welfare Summary, perhaps, in the 
fact that a number of important staff changes have occurred recently in 
the Health and Welfare Services under the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Secretary’s Department of British Columbia. 


The first change to mention is that Laura Holland, known and 
beloved by practically every social worker in Canada, retired on 
September 1 from her position as Supervisor of the Welfare Field 
Service (the central corps of social workers which serves all branches 
of the Department). This would have been a major loss to the Depart- 
ment but for the fact that Miss Holland has consented to accept a new 
position on a half-time basis as Inspector under the Welfare Institutions 
Licensing Act which was adopted in 1937. In her new position she will 
supervise the issuing of licenses to private institutions which cater to 
children, the aged and infirm and other dependent groups. 

Too much cannot be said about Miss Holland’s services to the 
cause of social welfare in British Columbia. She came to Vancouver 
in 1927 to reorganize the Vancouver Children’s Aid Society on a pro- 
fessional social work basis. In 1931 she became Deputy Superintendent 
of Neglected Children and brought the methods of professional social 
work into the provincial child welfare service. Then in 1935 she under- 
took a new job, to organize and to direct the Welfare Field Service, 
which has grown from a small group of about ten visitors at the outset, 
only three or four of them with social work training, till it now con- 
sists of thirty visitors, all but a very few trained social workers. 

Miss Holland has been perforce a jack-of-all-trades in British 
Columbia but, unlike most general practitioners, she has been master of 
all her jobs. Only a person with remarkable versatility, energy and 
imagination could have performed so successfully all the undertakings 
to which she has put her hand. She has had much more than her official 
jobs to do. For she has played an exceedingly important part in the 
planning and scheming of social work which has led recently to 
important developments in B.C. She has been veritably the human rock 
upon which has been based an essential part of the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s progress in health and welfare services under the Honourable 
G. M. Weir during the last five years. 

Miss Holland’s place has been taken by Miss Amy Edwards, a 
graduate of Toronto University, who did personnel work with the 
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David Spencer Company of Vancouver before she entered the govern- 
ment service as a welfare visitor in October, 1932. During 1936-1937 
she was on leave of absence from the Department for study at the 
New York School of Social Work. On her return to British Columbia 
she was made Supervisor of poor relief in unorganized territory under 
the Welfare Branch of the Department. She assumes her new position 
with a broad background and experience and with detailed knowledge 
of the work of the provincial health and welfare services. 


Miss Marie Riddell, who has been with the Welfare Field Service 
since 1935, has been promoted to take Miss Edwards’ place as Supervisor 
of poor relief in unorganized territory. Miss Riddell is a graduate of 
U.B.C. and of the Toronto Social Science Department, class of 1935. 


The following visitors, all but one a graduate of the social service 
course of the University of British Columbia, were appointed to the 
Welfare Field Service during September: Miss Patricia Macrae, Miss 
Olga Marion Webber, Miss Kathleen E. Armstrong, Miss Bessie W. 
Snider, Miss Catherine Johnson, Miss Rhea Jean Holbrook, Miss Verna 
Clemens Stinson, and Mr. Edgar C. Baldock. 


Another important appointment is that of Mr. George Ross as 
Principal of the Boys’ Industrial School, Port Coquitlam, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. F. C. Boyes, who, after four years of 
constructive but difficult work, has decided to return to the teaching 
profession, from which he was drafted in 1934 to clean up a bad industrial 
school situation. “Tat” Boyes, as he is known to administrative col- 
leagues and the world in general, has made a fine contribution to 
delinquency control in British Columbia, notably by bringing to bear 
on the problem methods of individual approach and an understanding, 
sympathetic attitude, to replace an out-dated policy of rigid authori- 
tarianism. 

Mr. Ross is exceedingly well known in Vancouver, where, for 25 
years, he has been Boys’ Work Secretary of the Vancouver Y.M.C.A. 
During that period he has been closely in touch with the delinquency 
problem, has had close contact with the welfare agencies in Vancouver 
and has acted as adviser to the government on various occasions in 
connection with jails and industrial schools. 


With the growth of the work of the Welfare Branch, particularly 
on account of the recent transfer of many cases from provincial unem- 
ployment relief to poor relief rolls, it has been necessary to provide for 
assistance to Mr. J. H. Creighton, Superintendent of Welfare. This has 
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been done through the appointment of Mr. Charlie Bayley as administra- 
tive assistant. Mr. Bayley, a graduate of U.B.C., had two years further 
training in the McGill Department of Social Research before returning 
to British Columbia in 1936, to enter the teaching profession. 


The new blood which is being added to the Department, it is 
hoped, will further strengthen personnel which has been built up with 
care under Dr. Weir. The Minister has recognized from the beginning 
that competent « and properly trained people are essential to the successful 
operation of health and welfare services and he has done ev erything 
possible to support the natural desire of his administrative officials to 


appoint such persons. H. M. Cassipy. 





Grants to Needy Mothers in Quebec 


PAYMENT OF allowances under the Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, 
passed by the Quebec Legislature in 1937, will begin about December 
15th, according to recent press announcements. The Old Age Pensions 
Bureau in the Provincial Department of Labour has been entrusted 
with the responsibility for investigations and the fixing of allowances 
under this Act, and questionnaire forms to be filled out by applicants 
for assistance are now being distributed. 


The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, 1937, provides for the pay- 
ment of a monthly allowance to any mother who is a widow or the 
wife of an inmate of a mental institution, and who has at least two 
children under sixteen years of age. She must be a British subject of at 
least fifteen years duration and a resident of the province during the 
seven years immediately preceding application for the allowance. She 
must give reasonable guarantee of her competence to care properly for 
her children and her lack of the necessary means for the maintenance 
of the children under sixteen years. (Reasonable guarantees of her 
competency must also be established by at least two certificates—one 
from a member of a religious denomination and the other from some 
disinterested person, no ‘sue of the applicant). Should a mother 
eligible for Mothers’ Allowance die or become an inmate of a mental 
institution, the law provides that the grandmother, if caring for the 
children, may benefit from the allowance, if she fulfils the conditions 
which ordinarily apply in respect to the mother. 

Scales of payment announced in the press indicate a range in 
allowance from $40 up to a maximum of $60 per month. 
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Community Chest Budgeting, 1938 


N A REVIEW of community chest budgeting for 1938, Community 

Chests and Councils, Inc., includes observations of trends and dis- 

tribution of expenditure based on questionnaire returns from 
eighty-one community chests, and a more comprehensive study of social 
and financial statistics in which sixteen representative United States 
cities have been co-operating with the national association. 


Of special interest is the observation that chest member agencies 
receive only 35.4 per cent. of their total income from the chest itself, 
according to the more complete returns available for the sixteen co- 
operating cities. If an approximately equal percentage applies to the 
eighty-one cities, it would mean that the co-operative and planning 
programmes in which the majority of community chest organizations 
participate, involve the expenditure not merely of the $27,500,000 of 
community chest appropriations in these eighty-one cities, but would 
substantially influence an estimated aggregate expenditure of close to 
$76,000,000. It is probable that community chest agencies in Canadian 
cities, where fewer hospitals are included in these joint appeals, receive 
a higher proportion of their income from the community chest itself, 
but the joint planning activities of community chests and the councils 
of social agencies working in close relation with them, guide the 
expenditure of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 annually under the direct 
auspices of voluntary agencies in Canada. 


Effective Welfare Planning Must Embrace Public Services 


Of significance to the argumentt that effective community welfare 
planning must embrace both the public and voluntary services is the 
estimate that, in the sixteen cities co-operating in the financial and social 
study mentioned above, 81.9 per cent. of welfare expenditures are now 
made from public funds, 8.4 per cent. from community chest appro- 
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priations, and 9.7 per cent. from private or voluntary sources outside 
the chest. 


An analysis of the sources and distribution of income to chest 
member agencies in these sixteen cities shows that 9.1 per cent. of income 
to all services is received from public funds, rates varying for different 
services from .8 per cent. for leisure time activities to 13.3 per cent, for 
hospitals and 19.7 per cent. for care of children. The high percentage for 
the latter group would not be comparable with Canadian figures due to 
the practice in so many United States communities of subsidizing 
voluntary children’s agencies, rather than assuming directly the main- 
tenance ‘charges for children who in Canada, as wards of the State, 
would be a charge upon public funds for maintenance. By far the greater 
proportion of income—55.5 per cent.—was received from all other 
sources, including payments from beneficiaries, income from endow- 
ment, etc. It is estimated that possibly 80 per cent. of all other income 
would come into the first category. Here the highest percentages are for 
the hospital group with 77 per cent. of income received from “other 
sources’. Other high percentages in this category are 62.8 per cent. for 
care of the aged, 58.9 per cent. for leisure time services, and 40.8 per 
cent. for delinquency services. 


Appropriations for Different Fields of Service 


The distribution of expenditures for chest agencies, on the other 
hand, shows the following average percentages for eighty-one cities: 


Care of the Aged. 481 percent: 
Dependent Children_.________ > ae 
Family Service and General 
Rants sdsesceaieiaenaeticateiaduadesaain —_— 
NG iim: ae 
Hospitals abi im, - 
Health, oes ‘deen hospitals a a 
Leisure Time Services... 236 “ “ 
Chest and Council__...___ iiti~—m ec: > 
(includes social service exchange) 
Miscellaneous -_.........___.____- sabia — oo 


With the substantial subsidies to voluntary children’s agencies from 
public funds, the large endowments which many of these agencies enjoy, 
and the assumption of many child protection services by the Juvenile 
Courts in the United States, chest appropriations for the care of children 
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tend to be lower than in Canadian chest cities, where appropriations 
range from 17 or 18 per cent. upward. 


Approximately, one half of all community chests include one or 
more hospitals and in the eighty-one cities mentioned, 10.6 per cent. of 
chest funds was appropriated for hospital care. Relating this figure to 
the totals for the forty-five chests which actually included hospitals in 
their budgets, the percentage of community chest appropriations for 
hospitals rises to 14.9 for these forty-five cities, representing 9.7 per cent. 
of the hospitals’ total income. A downward trend in chest appropriations 
for hospital care has prev ailed for a number of years and continued in 
1938. Another trend is also evident in the change of the basis of appro- 
priation for hospital services to per diem grants in place of deficit 
payments. It is believed that group hospital insurance has contributed 
in part to the lowering of community chest appropriations. 


A shrinkage allowance of $1,755,935 or 6.1 per cent. of the 
$28,785,823 raised was set up by the eighty-one chests. Reserves and 
collections from previous years brought the’amount available for appro- 
priation to $27,505,853. MB. 


Winnipeg Council Enters New Phase 


FTER OPERATING entirely on a voluntary basis for almost twenty 
years, the Central Council of Social Agencies i in Winnipeg has 


entered a new phase of development and activity with the 


appointment of its first full-time executive officer as from October the 
Ist, 1938. 


For 16 years, Miss Florence Robertson, a member of the staff of 
the School Nursing Service in Winnipeg, had carried the onerous 
burdens of the Secretaryship to this Council on a voluntary basis. Her 
consistent and unstinting service in this capacity over the major part 
of the Council’s years of activity contributed to a growing record of 
service in community co-operation rarely possible without the resources 
of a reasonable budget and regularly employ ed staff. 


Mr. Louis Serene, who took up his new responsibilities as Secretary 
of the Council on October the Ist, has had several years of experience 
in a similar capacity in Grand Forks, North Dakota, and for the past 
two years in Troy, New York. While serving as Secretary of the Council 
of Social Agencies i in Troy, Mr. Serene in 1936 assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Troy Community Chest which launched its first campaign 
in March of this year. Mr. Serene served as joint executive officer of the 
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Community Chest and the Council following the organization of the 
financing body. 


Prior to his work in the Council and Chest field, Mr. Serene was, 
for several years, engaged in public social work in Minnesota and North 
Dakota; first, as Assistant County Administrator, then as County 
Administrator, and served as Executive Secretary of the County Welfare 
Board, Grand Forks, for two and a half years, where he had administra- 
tive charge of public relief and welfare work for the County, with the 
responsibility of expenditures approximating a_ half million dollars 
annually. During this time, he also serv ed on the staff of the University 
of North Dakota with teaching appointments in social work. 


Mr. Serene was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, and received his social 
work training in the Social Work Training School at the University 
of Minnesota, receiving his Bachelor of Science Degree in 1933. He 
studied community chest and council work under Otto F. Bradley, now 
Director of the Boston Welfare Federation and, at that time, Director 
of the Minneapolis Community Chest. 


Mr. Serene’s training and experience also included work in the 
case work, group work and health fields. He was also engaged in various 
business enterprises over a three-year period. 


The appointment of Mr. Serene, heralding a programme of enlarged 
activity in co-operative social planning for Winnipeg, follows the 
conclusion of a study of community organization needs, made by the 
Canadian Welfare Council for the Central Council of Social Agencies, 
and financed by the Junior League. MB. 





Enlarged Council Programme in Hamilton 


FoLLowinG THE Canadian Welfare Council’s study of welfare needs 
and services for the Community Fund and its member agencies in 
Hamilton, Ont., the Council of Social Agencies has been proceeding 
with a reorganization of its programme and intensified activity in 
order that it may fully occupy its place as the center for community 
planning. Divisional and special committees will play an active part in 
the enlarged programme. 

For the first time the Hamilton Council now has the services of a 
full time secretary with the appointment of Miss Viola Gilfillan to this 
post on October first. Miss Gilfillan received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of Toronto and gained her earlier practical 
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experience in social work as district visitor and camp worker with the 
Neighborhood Workers Association of Toronto, and as field secretary 
of the Big Sister Association of Toronto. 


Further experience with executive responsibilities was gained in 
Hamilton where she became district secretary of the East End District 
Office of the Family Service Bureau. Followi ing her period of service 
there, she was appointed Executive Secretary of the Social Service and 
International Department of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Toronto. During Miss Gilfillan’s previous residence in Hamilton, 
she was active in a number of community undertakings related to her 
work and served as secretary of the local branch of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers. MB. 





Community Study in Galt 


Tue Ciry or Gart, Ontario, one of our smaller, but nevertheless pro- 
gressive cities, in acceptance of community responsibility for social 
services, is taking an interesting step forward in the launching of a 
special study of welfare problems and service needs of the smaller 
community. 

Initiated by the Kiwanis Club of Galt, the plan has received 
enthusiastic acceptance by representative local citizens. The Canadian 
Welfare Council will undertake this community study in collaboration 
with a representative local committee. Mrs. G. Cameron Parker of 
Toronto will do the necessary field work for the Council. 





Campaign Manual for Smaller Cities 


“CAMPAIGN Poticies and Practices for Small City Community Chests” 
is the title of a practical guide that will be exceedingly useful to all 
fund raising organizations with modest resources and not too large 
a fund to raise. While intended primarily for cities raising under 
$100,000 annually, the organizing committees of much larger funds 
will find its guidance valuable and sound. Many agencies in non-chest 
cities could also make profitable use of such a guide in their individual 
appeals. 

Published by Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New 
York. Price $1.00. 
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Corporal Punishment for Young Offenders 


HARRY ATKINSON 
Review of one section of the Report of a Departmental Committee 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, 1938 
HE WHOLE question of corporal punishment in the penal systems of 
England, Wales and Scotland is dealt with in a very thorough 
manner in the Report of the Departmental Committee which is 
now available from His Majesty’s Stationery Office in London or from 
various subscription agencies in Canada. (153 pp. 2s. 8d.) 

The Report presents a survey of the history of the law relating to 
corporal punishment and an analysis of the effect on persons so punished. 
The law and practice relating to the use of this method by Juvenile 
Courts, by other courts, and as a penalty for certain offences committed 
by prisoners, were studied by the Committee, which examined numerous 
witnesses and carried out first hand observations of this method of 
punishment. 

The subject matter of enquiry falls into three parts, corporal 
punishment of young offenders by order of the courts of summary 
jurisdiction, corporal punishment of older offenders for offences dealt 
with by superior courts, and corporal punishment for offences against 
discipline in prisons and Borstal Institutions. After giving an interesting 
and concise historical introduction the Report deals extensively with 
the subject of corporal punishment of young offenders, with which this 
present review is mainly concerned. 


First Study Eleven Years Ago 


In 1927 the Report of a Departmental Committee on the treatment 
of young offenders showed that the members of that Committee were 
not unanimous on the matter of birching young offenders. Three mai 
bers signed the report, subject to the reservation that they were “not 
satisfied that whipping ordered by a court of law, serves a useful pur- 
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pose”. The other ten members recommended that whipping should be 
retained as a punishment for juveniles with the executing powers so 
extended as to give the courts “discretion to order a whipping in respect 
of any serious offence committed by a boy under 17”. This conclusion 
was prefaced by the following comment. “We deprecate strongly any 
indiscriminate use of whipping to the boy who is nervously unstable or 
mentally unbalanced. The whipping may do more harm than good.” 


Young offenders under 14 years of age are dealt with in England 
and Wales by courts of summary jurisdiction,which alone can exercise 
the general power to punish by w hipping boys of this age who are 
found guilty of indictable offences. There is no general power to punish 
summary offences by whipping. In Scotland any judge or magistrate 
may punish by whipping any boy under 14 years of age convicted of 
an offence punishable by imprisonment, or fine with the alternative of 
imprisonment. Whipping may be ordered either instead of, or in addition 
to, imprisonment. 


In 1928 another Report was submitted by a Departmental Com- 
mittee which had undertaken an inquiry into the treatment of young 
offenders in Scotland similar to that of the English Committee of 1927. 
In their Report they made the following recommendation on the 
question of whipping as a penalty for young offenders in Scotland: 
“whipping is at once, the simplest, the cheapest and the most speedy 
method of punishment but this is no reason for advocating it. We are 
prepared to recommend that it should be entirely excluded. We are of 
the opinion however, that whipping should be very sparingly used owing 
to the practical difficulty of determining in each case where it will do 
more harm than good. . . . The fullest particulars should be available 
for the court and there should be a medical examiner in every case”. 


The use of the term “birch-rod” is explained. It is not a rod or cane, 
but a bundle of birch twigs. The twigs are bound together at the thick 
end to form a handle and the remainder is left free so that the loose 
ends of the twigs form “a spray”, which at the centre of the birch is 6 
inches in circumference. In Scotland the tawes is a leather strap divided 
at one end into two or more tongues. The birch is sometimes soaked in 
water before it is used to make it more supple. In England and Wales, 
the statutory requirements of 1879, were that, birching should be ad- 
ministered (a) privately, (b) as soon as practical, (c) by a constable in 
the presence of an inspector, and (d) in the presence, should he desire 
to be present, of the parent or guardian of the child. It was also necessary 
to consider the age, and the physical constitution of the offender, and a 
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medical practitioner was to be consulted. This medical examination was 
not general but took place only if it was suggested by the court or by 
the parents or if for some other reason. Interesting details of the w ay it 
is done are to be found on Page 18 of the Report. 


Other Methods Replacing the Birch Rod 


In Scotland the parent of the child had not the right to be present 
and a surgeon who attended the birching was given power to stop the 
punishment on medical grounds. It is pointed out that the number of 
birchings have fallen steadily throughout the period after the war. This 
is not to be attributed, however, to a decline in the number of offenders 
liable to be birched. In the period 1932 to 1936 the numbers of birchings 
have not shown any marked tendency to rise in spite of a considerable 
increase in the numbers of youthful offenders brought before the courts. 
There is abundant evidence that the decreased use of the birch is due 
entirely to the increased use of other methods. In the great majority of 
juvenile courts in England and Wales the use of birching is being entirely 
discontinued. In Scotland also there has been a steady decrease in the 
use of whipping as a penalty for young offenders, but the fall in numbers 
has not been anything like so great as that in England. 


The Juvenile Courts in England may order birching only for in- 
dictable offences and only for boys under 14 years of age, whereas in 
Scotland birching may be ordered for offences up to the age of 16 and 
for a wider range of offences. 


Theorists have recognized that punishment may be justified on 
three main grounds, retribution, deterence and reform. The retributive 
principle has been rejected and as birching is not a constructive method 
it is only in very exceptional cases that it could be said to be reformative 
in the full sense of the term. Birching could thus be justified only by 
its value as a deterent. A deterent penalty may be imposed either to 
deter the individual who suffers it, from repeating his offence, or to 
deter others from committing similar offences. If the penalty suggested 
is not the method of treatment most suited to the needs of the offender, 
it should not be imposed merely on the ground that it is calculated to 
deter others. The needs of the offender must be the first consideration. 
Unfortunately there is very little statistical evidence to show that birch- 
ing is effective as a deterent. 


The Report of an enquiry into juvenile delinquency by the Juvenile 
Organizations Committee of the Board of Education of the United 
Kingdom in 1922 showed that while 76 percent of those birched had 
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reappeared within two years, the corresponding percentage for those 
put on probation was only 48 percent. For those fined, 35 percent and 
for those bound over 28 percent. From these figures the Committee drew 
the conclusion that, “Apparently the use of the birch does very little 
good, for one out of every four birched returns in less than one month”. 


In Scotland the following figures were obtained: in one town, out 
of one hundred and thirty-three boys birched during 1934 and 1935, 36 
percent committed further offences. It would be unsafe, however, to 
base any general conclusions on these limited statistics. The reap- 
pearances may have been due not so much to the ineffectiveness of the 
penalty applied as to the character and disposition of the boy. 


Sterner Methods Prevail in Scotland 


The Committee came to the conclusion that it would be compelled 
to dispense with statistical evidence and rely more upon the views which 
had been formed by persons with wide practical experience in dealing 
with young offenders. In England and Wales the weight of the evidence 
was definitely against the use of birching as a method of dealing with 
young offenders, while the witnesses from Scotland were in favor of 
birching. This contrast reflects the practice of the courts in the two 
countries. In England the use of the birch has been abandoned, while in 
Scotland the courts still order birching in a comparatively large number 
of cases. The justices and stipendary magistrates who had had the longest 
experience in dealing with young offenders had come to the conclusion 
that as a punishment administered by order of a court, birching is not 
a satisfactory method of treatment. They thought it was wise that the 
summary courts should be deprived of their powers to order corporal 
punishment. A minority of these magistrates who had not had as wide 
or as long an experience thought it would be unwise to deprive the 
courts of that power. 


In Scotland the lay justices and magistrates who sit in the Juvenile 
Courts, although they have not pronounced themselves as being in 
favor of the abolition of their powers to order birching, did not in fact 
apply this penalty except on very rare occasions. Evidence from the 
members of the Scottish Justices and Magistrates Association indicated 
that the Association was divided on this question, while the Association 
of Sheriffs and Substitutes of Scotland-were unanimously of the opinion 
that corporal punishment should be retained as a method of dealing with 
young offenders. They regarded it as a most satisfactory penalty in a 
number of offences. The probation officers of the Nations Association 
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were definitely against the retention of any power to order corporal 
punishanent of young offenders, basing their view mainly on the ground 

“that birching was not a sufficiently constructive method of treatment. 
It made no attempt to deal with the causes underlying the offence and 
for this reason had not in their experience been an effective means of 
improving the child’s conduct”. The probation officers in Scotland 
were divided, but the majority felt that there might be a small number 
of cases in which birching would be the most suitable method of treat- 
ment. They considered, however, that the advantage lay on the side of 
abolishing the existing powers of ordering corporal punishment for 
young offenders. 


The District Juvenile Organization Committee of Edinburgh 
advocated the retention of corporal punishment and the Commissioner 
representative of the British police was in favor of birching. The Asso- 
ciation of Sixty-nine Chief Constables in various parts of the country 
gave a substantial majority in favor of retaining the power to order 
corporal punishment, but emphasized the importance of providing safe- 
guards to insure that it was applied only to offences “for which it is an 
appropriate penalty”. From the examination however, it was felt that 
its support of birching was due very much to the anxiety felt by the 
police in the recent increase in the number of offences brought before 
the courts. They explained that they had advocated the use of birching, 
not because they attached any great merit to corporal punishment as 
such, indeed they were fully aware of some of its demerits, but because 
it seemed to them that under the existing powers of the Juvenile Courts 
it was sometimes the only penalty available which laid sufficient em- 
phasis on the punitive element. 


The Joint-Central Committee of the Scottish Police Federation 
presented a memorandum which showed that on the value of birching 
the Committee was sharply divided. The majority considered _ that 
corporal punishment by order of a court was “an inadequate and in 
many cases positively harmful substitute for parental control”. The 
minority thought that corporal punishment should be retained for use 
in suitable cases. The members were almost unanimous, however, in 
thinking that if corporal punishment were to be retained, the duty of 
administering it should not be laid on the police. They considered it 
undesirable that any police officer should be compelled to undertake a 
duty which had an effect of inspiring fear and resentment in the minds 
of the children in the district, in place of the feelings of confidence and 
trust which were essential to successful police work among children. 
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Dangers Not Physical 


Medical witnesses testified that from the purely physical point of 
view there was no special danger in corporal punishment. Six strokes of 
the birch will do no physical harm to a healthy boy—indeed from the 
point of view of securing an effective punishment the great danger is 
that the punishment will not be sufficiently severe. A brief medical 
examination will suffice to decide whether a boy is physically fit for 
birching; but to assess a boy’s psychological and temperamental capacity 
is a more difficult matter. All medical witnesses stressed the importance 
of this aspect of the matter. There are clearly many degrees of psy cho- 
logical and temperamental unsuitability far short of actual mental defect, 
which should be precluded in this form of punishment. Medical 
psychologists declared the task of selecting these suitable cases involved 
investigation and observation by skilled medical psychologists over 
a comparatively long period. 


Corporal punishment to be effective should follow as closely as 
possible after the offence, and the child, if punished, should be subjected 
to further analysis in every case and should receive treatment. The 
psycho-analysts saw the impulse to punish—as opposed to the treatment, 
reform, or even preventive detention of an offender, as having in it an 
element of sadism. Punishment for punishment’s sake is an expression of 
hatred felt by the community. A system of judicial corporal punish- 
ment may pander to unconscious impulses which in essence are sadistic 
and sexual. Corporal punishment may be liable to bring out in certain 
individuals unwholesome tendencies. Strong representations against the 
birching of young offenders were made to the Committee by many wit- 
nesses and representatives of children’s and women’s organizations. 


The Committee concluded after hearing all the evidence “that the 
balance of opinion lies on the side of abolishing the existing powers of 
summary courts to use corporal punishment as a method of dealing with 
young offenders”. This conclusion is based on the practice of the more 
experienced juvenile courts which have discontinued the use of birching, 
not on a priori grounds, but because they have found it less effective 
than other methods, and on the moderate view put before them by men 
and women of mature judgment who have considered this problem dis- 
passionately in the light of a wide experience in dealing with children. 


Personal Relationships Important Factor 


The conclusion is not based on any objection in principle to the use 
of corporal punishment as a correction for children, such as that which 
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might be administered by a parent or used to enforce discipline in a 
school, as these two latter stand on an entirely different footing from 
corporal punishment ordered by the courts. In the home there is a rela- 
tion of mutual affection; in the school the boy feels at least respect and 
often affection, for the master. Dr. Cyril Burt stated to the Committee 
that “a boy might understand a sound thrashing from the victim of his 
offence, but a judicial birching is more likely to appear as an arbitrary 
and cold-blooded act of cruelty on the part of an official who has himself 
suffered no wrong”. Some witnesses suggested that the magistrate who 
orders the punishment should himself carry out the punishment. 


In the home and school, the relation between the boy and the person 
punishing is a continuing one and the parent or master can see whether 
the punishment has been taken in the proper spirit. If this is not the case 
they are in a position to take other steps to bring the boy into a proper 
state of mind. After a judicial birching there is no supervision or after 
care. The boy is birched by a police officer who has no direct interest 
in the boy’s future behaviour and it is nobody’s business to see how he 
reacts to the punishment. Some who favored the birch advocated that 
the boy ordered to be birched should be at the same time put on pro- 
bation under a probation officer. This suggestion was not acceptable to 
the great majority of probation officers as they felt that their chances 
of securing co-operation between the boy and themselves would be 
seriously prejudiced if the birching was a preliminary to a period of 
probation. 


The element of delay arising from the necessity of making careful 
enquiries with a view to ascertaining whether the offender is suitable 
for this form of punishment nullifies the effectiveness of the punish- 
ment. The average police officer has no liking for the duty of birching 
a small boy and there is a risk that the punishment will be too light 
rather than that it will be administered with undue severity. The 
difficulty of assessing whether a particular boy is suitable for this type 
of punishment from the psychological and temperamental point of view 
is important on two grounds. The birching should not be ordered 
(a) in any case in which it might produce detrimental psychological 
effects or (b) in any case in which the boy’s temperament is such that 
it would not be effective. There is no evidence to show that birching 
has produced lasting psychological injury. 

As the effects are obviously difficult to judge, the more immediate 
consideration is whether the child’s temperament is such that corporal 
punishment is likely to be an effective penalty. The justices in the 
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juvenile court have not an opportunity of obtaining insight into the 
character of the boy until thorough investigation has been made. This 
investigation takes time. Corporal punishment to be effective should be 
administered without delay. Thus the dilemma. Corporal punishment 
should not be imposed unless the court is satisfied that the boy is 
temperamentally suited for this type of punishment and some remand 
for enquiry and observation will be required before the justices can 
reach a decision on this point. After all these enquiries have been made 
corporal punishment will seem to acquire an importance out of all 
proportion to its desserts and will be unlikely to produce the desired 
effects. Birching is essentially a minor penalty. No form of treatment 
is likely to be effective if it is impossible to obtain co-operation of 
parents. The court cannot as a rule obtain the sympathy and support 
of the parents in an order for birching. The boy is often regarded 
as a martyr by his parents and he resents punishment which he has 
received from a stranger. 


Committee Recommends This Method be Abandoned 
by Summary Courts 

Thus the whole value of the punishment is lost. The boy may be 
regarded as a hero among companions of his own age. Cases have been 
cited in which boys committed fresh offences a few days after birching, 
sometimes on the same day. There is good reason to suppose that in 
many cases the boy committed the second offence mainly in order to 
re-establish himself in the eyes of his companions. Clarke Hall, the 
pioneer of juvenile court w ork in London, has explained in his book 
“Children’s Court” that he abandoned corporal punishment in his court 
because he was satisfied that it was not an effective method of treat- 
ment and this had not led to any increase in juvenile delinquency. 

The use of birching has been abandoned by a great majority of 
the juvenile courts in England and Wales. It is interesting to note 
that some courts which still resort to birching are among those who 
make comparatively little use of probation with young offenders. 

Some timely comments are made on the work of probation. The 
Committee believe that the use of birching would have declined still 
further in Scotland if greater progress had been made in extending the 
application of the new juvenile court procedure, and by applying the 
other methods of dealing with young offenders which are in common 
use in juvenile courts in England. A much smaller number of young 
offenders are put on probation in Scotland. Very few counties in 
Scotland have any salaried probation officers. 
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Suggestions are made as to better supervision by probation officers 
and the encouraging of the establishment of boys’ clubs, scout move- 
ments and other juvenile organizations. It was also recommended that 
further consideration be given to the question of strengthening the 
authority of the juvenile courts by conferring on them some additional 
powers which will enable them to deal quite effectively with those 
cases which do not call for any form of training or other remedial 
measures, but require merely some form of punishment which will 
operate effectively as a deterent. 


In view of these considerations, the Committee did not regard 
corporal punishment as an effective method of dealing with young 
offenders. They did not regard it as a suitable penalty for serious cases. 
These require constructive methods of treatment designed to deal 
with the causes and conditions underlying the offences, and corporal 
punishment is essentially non-constructive. So long as the power to 
use corporal punishment is retained, the risk of its being applied in 
unsuitable cases will remain a serious consideration and they therefore, 
recommended “that the existing powers of summary courts to order 
corporal punishment should be entirely repealed”. They also see no 
sufficient reason to make any discrimination in this matter between 
England and Scotland. 


New Catalogue, Russell Sage Foundation 


“SoctaL Work PERIODICALS AND SERIALS” is the title of the latest 
bibliography published by the library of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City, price 10c. This is a selected 
list of current and discontinued periodicals in social work. 


The proceedings of certain national and international conferences 
are listed and current periodicals in Canada and England follow. 


A useful section is that of discontinued periodicals with an indica- 
tion of the dates between which they appeared regularly. 


Serial publications of selected national and_ local organizations 
including schools of social work and universities, and a section on 
foreign language periodicals complete the list. 
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LEISURE TIME 
and GROUP WORK 











“The People get a Hearing” 


STANLEY ROUGH 
General Supervisor, Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association 


O WHAT extent are members of the community included in the 

discussion of plans for the promotion of Community Centre pro- 

grammes or other types of group work? This is an important 
question, and much time, energy and money could be saved by the 
inclusion of future participants in such discussions. 


The agency, and the recreational or social worker too often try 
unconsciously to force upon a community what they think meets the 
needs of the area to be served. The people are supposed to accept this 
programme. But—they may have views and desires of their own. On 
the other hand they may be unable to grasp the desirability of the 
work which the enthusiasts are going to launch. Public opinion, 
through lack of education on the part of the agencies, is often formed 
after, rather than before, the opening of the Centre. 


The usual procedure in launching a Community Centre is to first 
make a survey. A good survey should show the cultural, economic, 
racial, educational, religious, recreational and geographical make-up 
of the district in question. From this surv ey it should be apparent 
whether or not further recreational and educational activities along 
Community Centre lines should be promoted. Those making the survey 
should work along technical rather than sentimental lines. Sentiment 
sometimes overshadows reason where the proposed welfare of others 
is concerned. 

The calling together of a committee of “representative” citizens 
is generally the next step. The committee is usually made up of the 
local clergy, the school principals, social workers, the bank manager, 
industrial heads, etc. It is hardly conceivable that such a gathering, 
alone, could adequately interpret the recreational and educational needs 
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of a community. These individuals are hand-picked, and in the case of 
the banker, school principal and industrialist contact the public chiefly 
as clients, employers, and through the child. The social worker con- 
tacts the unemployed, or problem and handicapped element. We are 
presumably promoting a Community Centre for the normal citizen, 
so the advice of such a gathering can only be regarded as opinion. In 
the last analysis it can be readily seen that the project in its entirety 
succeeds or fails on that unknown quantity, the collective temperament 
of the group to be served. 


Leisure time projects promoted by an outside agency will endure 
only so long as the community is willing to accept them. This is true 
despite efficiency of administration, enthusiasm of leadership and 
quality of programme presented. The more quickly the outside agency 
can withdraw from the scene of action, replacing outside leadership 
and enthusiasm with local talent, the better the chance of success. 
Once the Community Centre is accepted as a community obligation 
the agency’s job is completed. Space does not permit me to state 
specific examples whereby projects promoted without a thorough 
knowledge of the community’s needs have failed. If we look around, 
the woods are full of them. 


I feel that agency workers are inclined unconsciously to assume 
a dictatorial stivade rather than a democratic one. If the community 
is slow to respond they place the blame on the patient rather than on 
a faulty diagnosis. We feel that we are the skilled physician and the 
prescribed cures must be followed no matter how bitter the medicine 
tastes. 


In order to get a true picture of what the members of a Com- 
munity Centre feel should constitute an ideal Centre set-up, I held a 
series of meetings with members of the Rosemount Community Centre 
of Montreal. This Centre has been in operation for three years, and the 
members of its Council have grown up with the Centre. These Council 
members were elected by the various groups. All of them live in the 
community and have won their positions of trust through ability and 
record of service. The opinions of such a group should give us food 
for thought in the future promotion of Community Centre activities. 


Members of the Council represent such groups as hockey, bad- 
minton, crafts, choral and men’s and women’s clubs, etc. The follow- 
ing questions were discussed by the group, and the following conclu- 
sions arrived at: 
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W hat is a Community Centre? 


A Community Centre is a non-sectarian, undenominational or- 
ganization providing social, educational, and physical activities at low 
cost, but at the same time giving individual groups an opportunity to 
finance, direct, and mould their own programme. A Community Centre 
should encourage community co-operation to prevent overlapping and 
should be administered by a recognized recreational agency until such 
time as it can branch out on its own. This organization should set a 
high standard in conducting programmes with a definite emphasis in 
developing local leadership, good citizenship and a community spirit. 


W hat activities should be promoted? 


Activities, membership and finances are all interwoven. The 
Director can give ideas to groups, ideas can be brought up at Council 
meetings and discussed. Certain activities could be set up and if they 
prove successful could be made into a permanent group. 


Interest for new activities could be promoted by creating a 
demand through publicity in the Centre’s news bulletin, talks to groups 
in the Centre and in the community, posters, slogans, etc. The mistake 
is sometimes made of trying to hold a seasonal group over too long a 
period. Certain activities could be promoted on a time basis, e.g., craft 
classes could be conducted for three months and then re-formed if 
the interest is still keen. The promotion of activities is mostly a matter 
of good judgment, enthusiasm and the ability to make the most of 
opportunities. Sometimes a group outgrows the possibilities offered 
in the Centre and breaks away in order to broaden its scope of service. 
The Community Centre can look upon such groups as having success- 
fully graduated. 


Should the Centre be Self-Governing? 


Groups should be self-governing. Committees should be set up in 
each club to take charge and handle various activities being promoted. 
Classes conducted by an outside instructor should have elected officers 
to conduct routine business and to represent the group on the Council. 
This lightens the task of the volunteer, eliminates detail and would tend 
to hold the volunteer’s interest for a longer period. 

A Council, consisting of representatives of each group, Is essential, 
as it provides an opportunity for leaders to meet, to know each other, 
and to get a picture of the whole Centre at work. The director is then 
able to interpret to the group the programme and progress of the 
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Centre. Education and training of leaders is a step towards forming 
public opinion. 

If the Council is conducted in a democratic manner there is a 
definite educational value to leaders through exchange of ideas. If self- 
government and self-expression are eliminated it would appear that 
paid workers would be necessary to keep the work going. If we take 
away opportunities for service, ambition and initiative are eliminated. 


The Council should be able, with discreet guidance from the 
Director, to carry out the aims and objectives of the Centre. To be 
effective a Council must have real opportunities to do something vital 
and worthwhile, such as discussions on programmes, finances, new 
projects, Centre problems and problems of community-wide interest. 
The responsibilities of the Council rather than those of the Director 
are the final indications of success. 


W hat type of membership is desirable? 


There is sometimes a tendency to promote a Community Centre 
for “underprivileged” groups. If emphasis is placed on this type of 
group the organization must be prepared to underwrite the whole 
budget. It should be borne in mind that unemployed come under 
various classifications,—those who are temporarily unemployed, and 
those who have been unemploy ed for a number of years and who 
have lost ambition and initiative. It would be difficult to build an ideal 
set-up with unskilled, long-unemployed groups. The membership 
should be open to the community at large; the unemployed members 
should be welcomed, but not segregated. 

Unattached groups could be included in the Centre, such as 
athletic, cultural or hobbyist clubs. New members could be steered 
into these activities. Interest Groups, which have been meeting in 
private homes, etc., would have an opportunity at the Community 
Centre to expand and recruit additional members. 

The policy of throwing open the doors with a “come-one-come- 
all; everything-free” attitude will eventually act as a boomerang— 
something for nothing! The open door or any policy to encourage 
huge attendances should only be used when facilities and leadership 
are adequate. People will otherwise be encouraged to take all, without 
giving personal support and thought to the progress of the Centre. 


W hat type of building is suitable? 
School buildings are desirable for Community Centre purposes, 
as they are generally located in population centres. They are equipped 
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with gymnasium facilities which can be used for such groups as bad- 
minton, basketball and physical training, which appeal to the younger 
members of the community. Schools are supported through public 
taxation and should be used by the Community after school hours. 
The additional cost of light and janitor service is small and could be 
easily provided. If the school building has no necessary facilities such 
as showers, facilities for serving refreshments, storage space for groups, 
etc., these defects could be remedied at low cost. In some cases the 
School Board allows the public the use of buildings from 7.30 to .930 
p-m. These hours are not at all satisfactory, but arrangements could be 
made to have an adjustment made for responsible groups. The ad- 
vantages of using school buildings are so great that School Boards at 
little cost could arrange to make minor changes to enable a Com- 
munity Centre programme to be carried on. If School Boards are 
unco-operative, the community should take steps to put the question 
of using school buildings to the community at large. School Boards 
sometimes forget they are public servants. 


Should the Centre be Self-Supporting? 


A general membership fee is desirable. In the case of unemployed 
members this fee might be a fraction of that charged to employed 
members, but as soon as the individual can pay the whole registration 
he should be encouraged to do so. 


Clubs should collect weekly or monthly fees in order to meet 
the cost of room rent and the usual running expenses. Craft groups, 
where materials used are for the benefit of the individual, should be 
covered by those receiving the benefit. Money-making efforts pro- 
moted by the individual groups give all members an equal opportunity 
to share the burden. 


Large money-making projects should be undertaken by the 
Council and funds raised to go towards expansion work and help for 
the weaker groups in the Centre, which are unable to finance their 
programmes. 


Room rents are paid to the Council, which in turn pays the School 
Board, but all clubs should handle their own internal finances, making 
a financial statement to the Council monthly. 


A financial objective should be set by the Council at the beginning 
of the year and all groups should work towards this goal. This finan- 
cial obligation of the Centre to the sponsoring agency should be raised 
as the strength and ability of the groups progress. 
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The procedure used for raising funds by such organizations as 
churches, etc., should be used by the Community Centre, namely per- 
sonal contributions, group effort and general drive. 


W hat is the best source of Leadership? 


The group realized that this subject was the answer to many 
questions raised in connection with the operation of a Community 
Centre. When a group discuss the ideal leader, so many desirable 
qualities are advocated that the individual resembles a super-natural 
being rather than a mortal. Setting up leadership standards and finding 
leaders who fill such requirements is an almost impossible task, and is 
one of the duties that the Director is supposed to solve, hence the 
continual problem of leaders is one task that is always with the 
Director. 


Prospective leaders might be secured from such organizations as 
the Y.M.C.A., etc. It was felt that a number of members of these 
organizations would have developed certain skills and techniques in the 
activities in which they were interested, through active participation 
in them. It was also felt, however, that the best means of securing 
leaders from such organizations would be to interest the members of 
these groups who live in the district where the Community Centre is 
located. It was realized that if the Centre were located in an outlying 
district, it would be difficult to secure efficient and steady volunteer 
leaders from a distance. 


The placing of individuals who have definite interests or hobbies 
in charge of groups of similar interests was suggested. Various mem- 
bers of the group pointed out that apart from the willingness of an 
individual to take charge, he must essentially have some qualifications, 
such as a pleasing personality, patience, diplomacy and tact. He must 
be democratic, and have a sincere interest in what he is doing. It 
should be kept in mind that Community Centre groups attend the 
Centre voluntarily, and in a great many cases it is the personality of 
the leader plus the programme which makes for a successful group. 
A leader is not a good one if only interested in leadership. 


Educational groups should be headed by a leader who has a practical 
and theoretical knowledge, and the ability to hold the interest of the 
group. It should also be a policy of the Centre to encourage and 
develop leaders from the groups and clubs. This might be done by the 


club leader giving a prospective leader some responsibilities, duties, 
and opportunities to develop. 
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Another source of leadership is the natural leaders of the com- 
munity who already have made themselves known in various spheres 
of life, and who possibly have interests in various activities. They 
might be encouraged to extend their leadership abilities over a larger 
group affiliated with the Centre, using the Centre’s facilities. 


The most important source of leadership material, however, is to 
be found in the present leaders, who should be helped and encouraged 
so that their interest and activity will continue in helping others. It 
was also thought a wise plan to study the groups to discover some 
potential leader who has not shown any ability, either through lack of 
self-confidence or through some other cause. The Community Centre 
Director’s chief responsibility should be that of discovering and 
developing leaders. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion it can be seen by this study by Community Centre 
members that the secret of success is a democratic, self-governing 
Council. The Director is at all times the guide and counsellor, directing 
thought, energy and leadership,—a policy of encouragement rather than 
one of high pressure recreational salesmanship. 


It is the duty of the agency to give the Community Centre group 
adequate opportunities to be self-governing and self-supporting. This 
is the goal to work for! 


New Visual Instruction Service 


WELFARE AGENCIES engaged n group work will be interested in the new 
“Visual Instruction Service” announced by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
While intended primarily for schools the service would be helpful to 
many church and welfare groups, for both adults and children. The 
visual instruction service comprises hundreds of silent and talking films 
and film slides available on a rental or purchase basis and a variety of 
equipment adapted to the needs of the school room. All films are graded 
according to classroom grades from the primary group up and through 
senior high school. A catalogue may be obtained from the Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. 
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Les Oeuvres de 
Charité Canadiennes-francaises 


* 


WITH THE FRENCH’SPEAKING SERVICES 





Fichier Central des Oeuvres 
CLAIRE VALIN 


Secrétaire-adjointe, Conseil Catholique d’Etudes et de 
Service Social de Montréal 

AINT VINCENT DE Paut, le premier, eut lidée d’associer ensemble 

les bonnes volontés charitables et de leur donner entre elles un 

lien qui les rendit efficaces. Un jour, ayant regu des dons innom- 
brables pour une méme famille pauvre, M. Vincent se rendit compte 
de la nécessité absolue d’organiser la charité afin de répartir les dons 
avec plus de discernement. 


Le premier Fichier Central proprement dit fut établi dans la ville 
de Boston en 1876. De cette ville, le mouvement s’étendit 4 tous les 
grands centre des Etats-Unis, puis traversa l’océan pour s’implanter en 
Angleterre et en France. En 1890, M. Léon Lefébure fondait, a Paris, 
l’Office central des Oeuvres de bienfaisance, dans l’intention de fournir 
des renseignements sur la situation réelle des personnes qui sollicitent 
des secours. La Croix Rouge américaine dota Paris, durant le Grande 
Guerre, d’un second Fichier afin d’aider les services publics, les oeuvres 
privées et les personnes bienfaisantes a assister les vraies miséres de la 
fagon la plus avertie et la plus efficace. En 1934, 1,527 oeuvres s’étaient 
servies de cet organisme. Au Canada, quinze fichiers des oeuvres, de 
fondation plus ou moins récente, s’échelonnent de Halifax a Vancouver. 


A Montréal, nos compatriotes de langue anglaise fondérent en 
1916, le “Social Service Exchange” afin de coordonner le travail des 
oeuvres de guerre et de bienfaisance, qui se faisaient de plus en plus 
nombreuses. La Fédération Nationale S.-Jean-Baptiste, vers 1927, prit 
linitiative de fonder un organisme similaire chez les Canadiens-Frangais. 
Aprés un an d’activité, des circonstances incontrolables forcérent cette 
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société 4 abandonner ce service. L’Assistance Municipale de Montréal 
posséde, depuis plusieurs années, son Casier d’Aide Sociale ot sont 
enregistrés les hospitalisés de l’assistance publique. 

Néanmoins, les oeuvres montréalaises d’expression frangaise éprou- 
vaient toujours le besoin d’un organisme de coordination. En novembre 
1934, le Conseil des Oeuvres, filiale de la Fédération des Oeuvres de 
Charité Canadiennes-Frangaises, combla cette lacune. Pour toutes fins 
pratiques, le nouveau service fut affilié au “Social Service Exchange” 
ou nos oeuvres purent bénéficier d’une longue expérience en la maticre. 


Dé finition 

Le Fichier central des Oeuvres est un organisme de coordination 
qui établit un lien entre toutes les oeuvres qui s’occupent d’une méme 
famille (ou d’un individu) en leur donnant l’occasion de se connaitre, 
de se renseigner et d’arréter ensemble un plan de relévement matériel 
et moral a suivre d’un commun accord. Le Fichier central joue aupres 
de la charité organisée, le méme role que celui d'une Chambre de 
compensation auprés des banques d’un grand centre. 


Le moyen employé consiste a tenir a date un fichier qui permet 
de signaler instantanément, verbalement, par téléphone ou par écrit, 
toutes les oeuvres qui se sont intéressées 4 une famille en vue de son 
assistance. Les diverses sociétés de bienfaisance affiliées inscrivent au 
Fichier les noms de leurs assistés avec certains détails nécessaires aux fins 
didentification: noms de famille et adresses, avec les prénoms, age, 
lieu de naissance et occupation du pére, de la mére et des enfants. 


Fonctionnement 


Dés qu’une oeuvre regoit une demande de secours, elle adresse 
au Fichier central une demande de renseignements, par téléphone— 
en cas d’urgence—ou par écrit, sur le feuillet blanc destiné a cette fin. 
La préposée au Fichier fait alors les recherches nécessaires et transmet 
a oeuvre intéressée (d’apres le code des initiales) le nom des diverses 
organisations qui ont été ou qui sont actuellement en contact avec la 
personne ou famille en détresse. On dit alors que le cas est “identifié”. 
Si, par contre, il n’existe aucune fiche, le rapport “Aucune inscription 
antérieure” est envoyé; ce nouveau cas est ensuite inscrit au Fichier. 
Si les détails donnés ne sont pas suffisants, le cas est enregistré mais le 
feuillet blanc est retourné avec la mention “Pour plus ample informe”. 
Dans la mesure du possible l’oeuvre devra compléter les renseignements 
par la suite. 
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C’est par le moyen des “avis” que le Fichier tient, automatique- 
ment, les oeuvres au fait des démarches de leurs assistés, passés et 
actuels. Les “Avis” sont des rapports succints avisant les oeuvres 
intéressées que leurs protégés font lobjet d’une nouvelle demande de 
renseignements. 


Les oeuvres intéress¢es doivent communiquer les unes avec les 
autres, afin de connaitre la nature des problémes présentés et des 
services rendus. 


But 

Le Fichier central se propose de: 

1° Protéger la famille contre les enquétes inutiles et les plans 
d’assistance contradictoire lui permettant ainsi de bénéficier d'une 
action concertée. 

2° Economiser le temps de lassistante sociale, le Fichier Central 
permettant de trouver immédiatement les informations au sujet de la 
famille a secourir; 

3° Réduire au minimum le double emploi des efforts et le 
chevauchement des services; 

4° Encourager la coopération et le travail d’équipes parmi les 
oeuvres sociales; 

5° Eliminer les mendiants professionnels et les exploiteurs de la 
bienfaisance. 


Le Fichier central n’est pas une liste noire; une inscription faite 
au sujet d’un assisté n’attache pas le moindre discrédit a son nom. En 
faisant appel au Fichier, une société de bienfaisance ne dévoile pas les 
confidences regues parce qu’aucun détail personnel n’est demandé au 
sujet du postulant. Le Fichier ignore absolument pourquoi et comment 
une famille ou un individu est secouru puisqu’aucune “histoire”, sociale 
ou médicale, n’est inscrite sur les fiches. Seules, les oeuvres peuvent 
donner les renseignements consignés au dossier d’un assisté, par le fait 
méme qu’elles en sont les uniques dépositaires. L’étiquette profession- 
nelle exige la discrétion enti¢re des préposées au Fichier. 


Oeuvres affiliées 

Toute oeuvre, tant officielle que privée, assistant les individus ou 
les familles, devrait se servir du Fichier central, i.e., les services d’as- 
sistance aux familles et aux enfants, comités paroissiaux de bienfaisance, 
oeuvres d’éducation, institutions de charité, services de santé, d’hygieéne, 
chomage et d’infirmiéres visiteuses, services sociaux des hopitaux, cours 
de justice, “officiers de probation”. 
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Seuls, les représentants autorisés, et pour fins sociales seulement, 
peuvent se servir de cet organisme. Pour aucune considération, les 
commergants, agents de police, détectives, agents d’assurance, per- 
cepteurs, avocats, enfin, le public en général, ne sauraient y avoir 
acces. Les renseignements sont confidentiels; les oeuvres en bénéficient 
dans la mesure ou les intéréts du client sont sauvegardés. 


Probléemes a considérer avant l organisation d'un fichier 

Une étude trés attentive du centre a desservir et un certain travail 
préliminaire s’imposent avant d’arréter les plans définitifs d’un or- 
ganisme permanent tel que le Fichier central. Aussi est-il bon de 
considérer les questions suivantes: 

1. Le centre a desservir posséde-t-il un nombre suffisant d’oeuvres 
de charité pour motiver l’établissement de ce service? Une fois établi, 
les oeuvres voudront-elles se servir du Fichier? 

L’esprit de coopération doit présider a |’établissement d’un Fichier, 
autrement, ce dernier se verra acculer a la défaite dés les premiers 
moments de son existence. De bonnes relations doivent s’établir entre 
les oeuvres officielles et les oeuvres privées. Une enquéte préliminaire 
révéle-t-elle l’existence de deux ou plusieurs oeuvres d’assistance in- 
dividualisée au service d’un méme individu, |’établissement d’un fichier 
central s’impose sur le champ. 

2. Les oeuvres tiennent-elles des dossiers complets, susceptibles 
de servir au besoin? Car il ne s’agit pas seulement d’enregistrer au 
Fichier le nom et l’adresse des familles secourues, mais il faut, en plus, 
posséder les détails utiles sur l’état financier, social et médical des 
assistés. Si deux ou trois oeuvres d’un méme centre consentent a se 
servir du Fichier avec intelligence, leur exemple démontrera aux autres, 
la valeur de dossiers bien tenus et de plans directeurs pour les familles 
secourues. 

3. Y a-t-il dans le voisinage un Fichier central déja établi qui 
pourrait desservir un territoire plus étendu, évitant ainsi de nouvelles 
dépenses d’énergie et d’argent? 


Territoire 


Avant d’établir un Fichier central, il serait bon d’étudier la nature 
et les mouvements de la population a desservir. Le Fichier central 
unique s’impose dans tout centre cosmopolite, avec ses différences de 
langue et de religion et ses échanges entre races. Par exemple, le 
Fichier Central de Montréal releva plusieurs cas ot des familles 
canadiennes-frangaises s’étaient adressées a la fois au “Family Welfare 
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Association” se donnant comme protestantes et a la Société de S.-V. 
de Paul, se donnant comme catholiques pratiquants. De plus, on ne 
saurait se fier au nom patronymique car ce dernier ne s’identifie pas 
toujours avec les traditions et la mentalité de la famille. 


De plus, le Fichier central doit embrasser non seulement la ville 
proprement dite, mais aussi les banlieues et les centres avoisinants, car 
il se fait des changes constants de population entre ces divers endroits. 
Dans les campagnes se pose le probleme d’une population a faible 
densité dispersée aux quatre vents. C'est pourquoi, l’on recommande 
comme base du Fichier, le comté ou une réunions de comtés, plutot 
que les villages et les municipalités rurales pris individuellement. 


Comité de direction 
Le comité de direction se compose des représentants des oeuvres 
a la fois officielles et privées. Le comité sera plus ou moins nombreux 


selon l’étendue du territoire et du nombre et genre des oeuvres 
représentées. 


Finances 

L’argent est le nerf de la guerre, c’est donc dire que les moyens 
d’existence du Fichier doivent étre assurés avant sa fondations. Une 
fédération financiére ou un conseil des oeuvres est l’organisme tout 
désigné pour en prendre la responsabilité financiére. A défaut de ce 
dernier, l’oeuvre la plus importante du territoire a desservir pourrait 
fort bien faire les frais du Fichier. Néanmoins, il faudra prendre garde 
de ne pas confondre le Fichier central des oeuvres avec le répertoire 
alphabétique des cas de l’oeuvre intéressée. 


Si lon ne peut se procurer les fonds nécessaires pour assurer au 
Fichier l’outillage suffisant et le personnel qualifié, il vaudrait mieux 
attendre un moment plus propice a la réalisation du projet. Dans tout 


programme d’assistance, le Fichier figure au premier plan et, par consé- 


quent, doit pouvoir compter, en tout temps, sur la sympathie du public. 


Personnel 


Le succés du Fichier dépend du choix du personnel. On ne saurait 
donc y apporter trop d’attention. 


Quelle que soit limportance du Fichier, deux personnes, au 
minimum, doivent y apporter leur concours: 


1. Une employée de bureau a la disposition constante du public 
pour fournir sur le champ les renseignements demandés. Rapidité, pré- 
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cision, exactitude, souci des détails, sont autant de qualités requises de 
la préposée au Fichier; 

2. La directrice, assistante sociale de profession, devra étre pour- 
vue des loisirs nécessaires pour établir les contacts, interpréter le 
Fichier auprés des personnes intéressées et servir d’agent de liaison entre 
les différents services et oeuvres. En plus de son diplome d’assistante 
sociale, la directrice devra posséder une personnalité sympathique, de 
aptitude a la direction et une affinité pour le travail de bureau. Cette 
derniére ne doit pas étre nécessairement une assistante sociale expéri- 
mentée dans les cas individuels; néanmoins, elle ne saurait ignorer les 
normes de l’assistance individualisée. Il lui faudra considérer le service 
social sous l’angle de organisation de la collectivité sans partialité 
pour un champ d'action plus spécialisé. 

Au début, prévoit-on que le volume de travail sera peu considé- 
rable, la directrice pourra ne consacrer qu’une partie de son temps au 
Fichier, mais l’employée de bureau devra demeurer a son poste toute 
la journée. 


Loin de nous la pensée que le Fichier central n’est qu'un mécanisme 
ou il suffit d’une simple pression du doigt pour mettre les rouages en 
mouvement. Dans ce genre de travail, la réussite ne s’obtient qu’apres 
une longue campagne d’éducation auprés des oeuvres appelées a se 
servir du Fichier. Entre-temps, il faut a ce dernier, un directrice ou 
un comité actif, doté de vision sociale pour adapter les méthodes et 
les principes du Fichier aux besoins du centre a desservir. 


. . e 4 
Outillage et imprimés 

Plus d’un fichier vit le jour dans une boite de carton avec quelques 
fiches et guides, un appareil de téléphone et une machine 4 écrire. 
Néanmoins, pour fonctionner avec succés, un Fichier a besoin d’un 
certain minimum d’outillage: 

1. Un bureau qui lui est propre, accessible a n’importe quelle 
heure de la journée; un nombre suffisant d’appareils téléphoniques; le 
Fichier central ne devra jamais étre installé dans une salle de réception 
destinée au public en général, 

2. Des classeurs 4 x 6 pour les fiches de familles et 3 x 5 pour les 
fiches de rues; 


3. Fiches de noms de famille. Cette fiche est une fiche permanente 
gardée par le fichier pour chaque famille enregistrée; elle ne contient 
que des renseignements propres a identifier la famille (noms et age de 

' 
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tous les membres de la famille, alias, mariage précédent, adresse, ainsi 
que les noms et date d’entrée des oeuvres enregistrées) ; 


4. Fiches de rues. Ces derniéres fiches servent au classement 
géographique, elles contiennent le numéro de la maison (dans les 
centres urbains), le nom de l’avenue ou du chemin, le nom des 
familles ou individus qui demeurent ou ont demeuré a l’adresse donnée; 


5. Demandes de renseignements (fiches de 4% x 6). Toute 
demande de renseignements doit étre inscrite sur l’imprimé destiné a 
cet usage; les demandes de renseignements sont écrites en double; 
l’original est retourné a l’oeuvre avec le rapport du Fichier et la copie 
demeure au Fichier. Le blanc est en tout conforme en fait d’écriture 
et de disposition a la fiche de rue; 

6. Avis. Cet imprimé sert a aviser les oeuvres qui ont enregistré 
préecédemment une famille donnée, qu'une oeuvre s’intéresse a la 
méme famille; 


7. Deux séries de guides mobiles dont une série sert pour le 
classement des noms de famille et l’autre pour le classement des 
adresses. 


8. Machine a écrire—caracteére elite. 


REFERENCES 
The Social Service Exchange par Mary CLiarKke. 
In Times Like These. 
The Social Service Exchange, No 58. 
Ces trois brochures sont publi¢es par le “Canadian Welfare Council”, 245, rue 
Cooper, Ottawa. 


A Handbook Describing Procedure, Forms, and Equipment Essential to the 
Operation of a Social Service. 

Filing Systems for Social Service Exchanges par Leutta Harty. 

Organizing a Social Service Exchange par Leutta Harti. 

Ces trois derni¢res brochures sont publi¢es par le Social Service Exchange 
Committee of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


La Semaine Sociale de Sherbrooke 


A SEMAINE SOCIALE de 1938 s’est tenue cette année dans la pittoresque 
i et prospére petite ville de Sherbrooke. L’atmosphére était vraiment 
favorable aux méditations sociales! Au sortir de nos sérieuses ré- 
unions, il nous était donné d’admirer le magnifique décor dont !’automne 
dote la nature accidentée qui entoure Sherbrooke. La Vieille Capitale est 
réputée pour ses cotes, mais la “Reine des Cantons de |’Est” lui est une 
rivale dangereuse! En déambulant de par les rues de Sherbrooke, je me 
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disais que l’action sociale a aussi ses montées rapides et ses descentes 
abruptes; notre nature humaine est capable de si hautes envolées, d’en- 
thousiasmes si sublimes, et par contre sa fragilité l’entraine au plus 
profond de l’abime des miséres morales et physiques! 


But des Semaines Sociales 


Les Semaines Sociales en sont déja a leur seiziéme session. Leur 
oeuvre est de poursuivre |’étude de grands problémes sociaux en prenant 
pour base la doctrine sociale catholique. Elles se donnent sous forme de 
cours et elles ont pour but de “former une élite qui fera revivre l’esprit 
chrétien dans les moeurs, les institutions et les lois’. 


“Pour une société chrétienne”’ 


Cette année, la Semaine Sociale se fit a la lumiére de l’encyclique 
DIVINI REDEMPTORIS et dailleurs elle sintitulait “Pour une 
Société Chrétienne”. Son Excellence Mgr Desranleau, évéque-coadjuteur 
de Sherbrooke, en inaugurant la Semaine Sociale rappelle aux riches le 
grand devoir de la justice sociale, aux pauvres la résignation chrétienne. 
Il indique que le retour a |’Evangile est le seul et infaillible moyen de 
rétablir l’ordre social. Le Révérend Pére Archambault, dans son discours 
d’ouverture, explique le plan général de la Semaine Sociale tout en 
spécifiant que l’encyclique DIVINI REDEMPTORIS étant si vaste, il 
est impossible d’en étudier toutes les parties a fond. Il vaut donc mieux 
se limiter a une seule: ce sera celle qui concerne les réformes sociales 
réclamées par notre époque. Puis, le Révérend Pere dit un mot de la 
nature du communisme, des conventions collectives, des corporations 
et des assurances sociales. M. Hermas Bastien, professeur de l'Université 
de Montréal traite ensuite du “Désordre Actuel”. Il trace tout d’abord 
les origines du malaise dont souffre notre société présente, en décrit les 
progrés chez nous, puis démontre quels désordres ce malaise a produit 
dans les esprits. La course au profit, a la dictature économique est le 
venin qui empoisonne notre société actuelle. 


M. le chanoine Simard, principal de l’Ecole Normale de Sherbrooke, 
développe les “Erreurs du Communisme Athée” et en montre les terribles 
conséquences. Le communisme en est arrivé a considérer homme comme 
un animal perfectionné, qui n’est plus qu’un esclave au service de |’Etat. 
Maitre Penverne du Barreau de Montréal, fait le bilan du “Commiunisme 
Russe”. I] montre la contradiction qui existe entre la constitution russe 
qui proclame la liberté religieuse, et qui par contre défend toute activité 
ou propagande religieuse. 
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Le Révérend Pére Levasseur, C.S.S.R. rappelle la “Dignité de la 
Personne Humaine”. D’abord dignité du corps: dignité qui lui vient de 
sa création divine, de sa beauté anatomique, physiologique et physio- 
nomique, enfin de sa résurrection finale. L’ame humaine tient sa dignité 
de ses attributs de spiritualité et d’immortalité, de ses facultés d’intelli- 
gence et de volonté, de ses fonctions de connaitre et d’aimer. Le 
Révérend Pére Léon Lebel s’applique, en traitant des “Prérogatives 
Fondamentales de la Famille”, a développer le paragraphe 75 de l’en- 
cyclique DIVINI REDEMPTORIS, ot il est recommandé a l’Etat “de 
ne rien négliger pour créer des conditions matérielles de vie sans les- 
quelles une société ordonnée ne peut subsister et pour fournir du travail 
aux chefs de familles”. Pour remédier au malaise actuel des familles, le 
conférencier préconise les allocations familiales et la généralisation de la 
coopération sous toutes ses formes. 


Justice Sociale 


En expliquant “l’Ordre Social Chrétien” le Révérend Pere Gonzalve 
Poulin, o.f.m. nous dit que l’Eglise rejette les ordres nouveaux basés sur 
la classe, la race, le peuple, la nation ou l'état; elle demande a tous de 
tenir compte de la justice et de la charité sociale et veut que les Etats 
instaurent un ordre social vraiment chrétien. Monsieur G.-E. Ladouceur, 
N.P., présente “l’Oeuvre Sociale de I’Eglise”. Il insiste sur la nécessité 
d’une justice organisée, du travail de tous en vue du bien commun, sur 
les obligations des patrons envers leurs employés. A sa suite, Son 
Eminence le Cardinal Villeneuve réclame la justice sociale, comme 
premier principe de la réforme économique, il veut une honnéte sub- 
sistance pour tous, l’aisance et méme la culture, car elles facilitent la 
vertu, puis Son Eminence développe le principe du corporatisme. 


Dom Léonce Crenier, O.S.B. définit le droit de propriété, ses avan- 
tages, ses limites, ses raisons d’étre. Il termine en disant que |’excessive 
inégalité entre les riches et les pauvres doit disparaitre. Pour “La Restau- 
ration de Ordre Economique”, M. Esdras Minville, directeur de l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, suggére que nous devons 
attaquer le mal dans ses causes, mais que la renovation de notre économie 
ne saurait se faire sans tenir compte des valeurs humaines. Nous devrions 
exécuter l’inventaire de nos ressources, susciter des industries nouvelles. 
M. l’abbé Eugéne Tremblay remet en mémoire aux patrons chrétiens 
leurs grands devoirs de charité et de justice envers leurs ouvriers. II leur 
rappelle qu’ils doivent étre pénétrés de sens social et d’esprit chrétien. 

M. Gérard Picard, le secrétaire de la Confédération des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada, affirme que les conventions collectives de travail 
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réglent les rapports de justice professionnelle et qu’elles sont d’une 
haute portée sociale. M. l’abbé Philippe Perrier aborde la thése de l’atelier 
fermé. Il en dit les avantages et prétend que l’atelier syndical fermé ne 
nie pas la liberté de l’employeur, ni ne prive l’ouvrier de son droit naturel 
au travail. M. Georges-Henri Guimont, professeur d’économie politique 
a l’Académie Commerciale de Québec, énumére les risques auxquels est 
exposée l’activité économique humaine. Pour atténuer ces risques il 
suggére un systéme d’assurances sociales dont il justifie l’existence et 
expose les caractéristiques principales. M. Alfred Charpentier, président 
de la C.T.C.C., dans un travail largement inspiré de l’allocution de Son 
Eminence le Cardinal Villeneuve, exhibe les avantages du syndicalisme 
catholique. 


Monsieur J.-D. Dufour, professeur a l’Ecole Normale de Sherbrooke 
fait le proces de “l’Organisation des Loisirs”. Il] démontre la loi et la 
conséquence du travail, la nécessité d’organiser les loisirs. Il trace ensuite 
le tableau de ce qui se fait pour l’organisation des loisirs en Italie, en 
Allemagne et chez nous. Mgr Lebon, professeur de sociologie a |’Uni- 
versité Laval, pose la question suivante: “L’Etat peut-il nationaliser les 
grandes entreprises?” II y répond en disant que la nationalisation intégrale 
est illégitime, mais que la nationalisation partielle ne peut étre condamnée 
en principe, car elle peut méme s’imposer parfois. Le degré d’interven- 
tion de |’Etat se mesure aux circonstances. I] est plus important de 
réformer certaines institutions, que de les nationaliser. M. Maximilien 
Caron, traite de l’organisation corporative en répondant avec précision 
aux quatre questions suivantes: “Pourquoi la corporation professionnelle, 
quelle en doit étre la structure, comment remplira-t-elle son rdle, quelle 
relation entretiendra-t-elle ave |’Etat? Le Révérend Pere Lévesque 
directeur de l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Sociales et Economiques de 
Québec, cléture la Semaine Sociale en faisant un vigoureux appel a 
lapostolat laique catholique; il insiste pour que le catholique d’action 
développe chez lui les vertus et les qualités suivantes: science, prudence, 
force, union. 


Et Pavenir? 

Ce qui précéde ne donne qu’une faible idée de la Semaine Sociale; 
tous les cours étaient si denses et si substantiels qu’un simple rapport ne 
peut leur rendre justice. La Semaine Sociale, je l’ai déja dit, crée un 
climat de méditation, et dans une civilisation qui, comme la notre, hait 
le recueillement et la réflexion, le fait vaut la peine qu’on le souligne. 
I] est a souhaiter que les Semaines Sociales non seulement contribueront 
a sauvegarder les forces vives et les valeurs spirituelles et sociales, mais 
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aussi qu’il en résultera des flambeaux ou s’allumeront de nouveaux foyers. 
I] nous faut de toute nécessité travailler 4 notre réorganisation sociale 
dans tous les domaines. “I] est temps qu’on s’y mette” disait Son Emi- 
nence le Cardinal Villeneuve, les gens sérieux, les jeunes, les journalistes, 
tout le monde, si l’on ne veut pas que les coups de feu et le désordre 
social prennent les devants. Alors il ne sera plus temps d’étre sage et 
d’en appeler a la modération.” 

M.H. 


Revue des Livres 


OUS PORTONS a l’attention de nos lecteurs, “Le Nord de 
N POUTAOUAIS”, manuel d’Histoire et de Géographie ré- 
gionales, rédigé par un groupe d’hommes “qui ont uni leur science 
et leur zéle, pour infuser a la masse de la population un esprit régional 
de fierté et de progrés”. Non seulement “Le Nord de POUTAOUAIS” 
saura-t-il intéresser professeurs et éléves, mais aussi tous les citoyens bien 
pensants qui y trouveront une source de renseignements trés précieuse. 
“Le Nord de POUTAOUAIS” comprend deux parties: l’une de 
géographie et d’histoire commune 4 toute la région sous étude, l’autre 
de géographie et d’histoire locale. La premiére partie traite de la 
géographie physique, des plantes et des animaux, de la géographie 
humaine (conditions de vie, population, etc.) de la géographie écono- 
mique (foréts, pulpe et papier, agriculture, mines, ressources hy- 
drauliques, tourisme), de [histoire civile et religieuse. La seconde 
partie embrasse la ville de Hull, l’ouest de Hull, la vallée de la Gatineau, 
les régions de Mont Laurier, de Papineau, d’Argenteuil, des Deux- 
Montagnes et de Terrebonne. 


Nous souhaitons une large diffusion a ce volume qui certainement 
contribuera a développer le sens social et l’esprit civique, a stimuler les 
bonnes volontés qui veulent travailler au progrés et au développement 
de leur petite patrie. “Le Nord de POUTAOUAIS” est publié aux 
Editions du Droit, a OTTAWA. 

M.H. 
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News from the National Federation of 
Kindergarten, Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-Primary ‘I eachers 


The Why of Story Telling 


Based on a questionnaire sent to Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 


HE RESPONSE to the questionnaire on children’s books and stories 
[we most gratifying. The interest and enthusiasm displayed by 

the fifty members who sent in replies have left us with a great 
responsibility. We hope to give back to you the many suggestions and 
ideas which have been collected. 

Obviously, story telling is an integral part of the Nursery School 
and Kindergarten programmes. Fifty teachers took the trouble to reply. 
Half of those tell one story daily and another twenty-five per cent. 
tell four or five stories a week. The teachers consider stories important; 
sixty-six per cent. of them have a personal library and fifty per cent. 
make use of public libraries. This leads us logically to a question which, 
most unfortunately, was overlooked when the questionnaire was drawn 
up. Why are stories so important? 

Another fact which becomes apparent is that there are no hard and 
fast rules governing this aspect of our educational programme. There 
are no standard book lists. Fifty people sent in the names of over three 
hundred different stories and books. That leaves ecah teacher with 
unlimited opportunities and tremendous responsibilities. 


Why Are Stories Important? 


All right — Why are stories important? What are the fundamental 
aims behind all this story telling? 

In the first place, the children must enjoy it; that is an end in itself. 
Also, it is basic to the whole question — if a child does not enjoy the 
story he will probably just watch the way your lips wiggle when you 
talk and be completely oblivious to your words. The enjoyment of 
books and stories also makes for much future pleasure, knowledge and 
understanding. 
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This is only the beginning. Let us remember that the child up to 
six or seven years of age is very busy getting to know his immediate 
environment. Our horizon grows wider and wider as we grow older, 
provided we keep our youthful curiosity. That curiosity in the child is 
essentially limited to his immediate surroundings, or to things directly 
connected with his own experiences. To have real value for the young 
child, stories must help him to correlate his experiences. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell says, “growth of a sense of reality is the growth of a sense of 
relation”. This would include physical, social and personal relationships. 
Mrs. Mitchell also makes the point that at this age the function of the 
story is to raise inquiries rather than to give information, to develop 
a spirit of adventure in the world around us. In other words, encourage 
the child’s curiosity along the lines of its normal development. Stories 
are part of a child’s play equipment. His life at this age is all of a piece 
and stories should tie in with his other activities and interests. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that half of the teachers who replied 
to the questionnaire, tell original stories. A number specified that they 
tell real happenings in story form or that they tell stories about things 
in which the children are interested. It would probably be a safe assump- 
tion that most of the original stories are of this type. There are many 
published stories of this kind but it is significant that so many teachers 
have felt the need to start with something interesting to their particular 


group and weave it into a story by adding sufficient new material to 
make it exciting. 


Child’s World of Action and Sensory Experience 


Development of imagination is usually considered an important 
function of stories and books. However, imagination has different mean- 
ings for the adult and for the child. To the adult, imagination may mean 
the invention of fanciful creatures with miraculous abilities, or it may 
be the artistic efforts of highly developed skills. The young child is a 
long way from reaching this stage, he lives in a world of action and 
sensory experience. Every hour brings new things to do or see, or hear 
or touch. He is developing the beginnings of i imagination but he is doing 
it by finding new relationships and meanings in his surroundings. He is 
intensely interested in the similarities and differences he finds. Many 
authorities on this subject of imagination in children point out that the 
child must know the real world before he meets the unreal or fairy 
world which is more adult. Otherwise he will be confused and unable 
to appreciate the unreal because he does not know the difference. This 
misunderstanding should not be confused with imagination. With the 
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young child, we should place fact before fancy and be sure that he can 
distinguish between them. Children are interested in plaving with ideas 
and once they know when the ideas are appropriate they derive much 
amusement from using them inappropriately. An example is the four 
year old Nursery School child saying, “Wouldn’t it be funny if the 
teacher was in a paper bag?” This brought forth shouts of laughter from 
the other children because it was, to them, clearly incongruous. This is 
the basis of much childhood humour. Also it is the principle on which 
many stories are worked out, e.g., ‘Millions of Cats’, ‘Henny Penny’, 
etc. 

Language is a skill the child is developing, a tool he is learning to 
use. He loves to play with words, sounds and language constructions. 
Stories give him new material to experiment with. They give him new 
words and new ways to use them. He loves queer words and rhyming 
words and jingles. In fact he does a great deal of experimenting with 
words which is often tiresome to the adult but very valuable and 
enjoyable to him. This manipulation gradually becomes creative effort. 


So we have five main reasons why we tell stories to children. First— 
for their enjoyment; second—to foster in them a love of books; third— 
to help them to know and appreciate the world in which they live, to 
correlate their own experiences; fourth—to encourage imagination in 
the sense of making new discoveries in their environment, learning to 
know the real first and then to appreciate the unreal or fanciful by 
contrast; fifth—stories give the child new material in his efforts to master 
the skill which is language. 


Stories Not Used for “Special Purposes” 

In studying the questionnaire answers, it became evident that 
“special purposes’”’ for stories are incidental, they are there because they 
are important aspects of the child’s own experience. The question put 
to the teachers was—“Note other special purposes for which stories are 
used.” It should probably have read, “Note some important aspects of 
the child’s experience which are frequently dealt with in stories.” Check- 
ing the answers to this question against the book lists we find that stories 
are seldom told for a “special purpose”. Rather they are told for the 
broader and more important reasons as discussed above. Methods have 
changed since every story told to children had a moral. They have not 
changed because such things as honesty, sincerity and sy mpathy are out 
of fashion, but because educators have come to realize that it is the day 
to day life of the child, his contacts with his friends, parents and 
teachers, that influences his development. No longer can we blissfully 
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depend on the slightly sugar-coated sermons of fifty years ago. However, 
the following list from the questionnaires, gives some of the specific 
aspects of the child’s experience which we touched on in stories. They 
range from love of animals to a love of adventure, from seasonal topics 
to a sense of humour, and include kindness, generosity, respect for the 


rights of others, health, safety, understanding of children of other 
countries, etc. 


Animal Stories Most Popular 


Certain general conclusions about the subject matter of stories can 
be drawn from the stories listed as popular with the various groups of 
children. For this we have used only the individual stories, not the 
collections. Animal stories headed the list with thirty-nine different 
stories; seventeen stories about children came next; stories about objects 
(trains, etc.) came next with eleven; adults and fairy tales came last 
with nine of each. This classification is not altogether accurate as many 
stories include several of these subjects. It seems probable that stories 
about objects are more popular than these numbers indicate. One reason 
is that they are not so numerous in children’s literature, in fact they seem 
to be a fairly recent development. Also a story such as, “Pelle’s New 
Suit” was listed as about a child, when actually the whole plot revolves 
around the making of the suit. If the teachers would make a point of 
looking for this type of story and trying them in their own groups it 
would be very interesting to know the results. Undoubtedly the relative 
popularity of various types of story depends on what the children have 
heard. The only safe assumption from our results seems to be that, on 
the whole, children under seven like stories about animals, children and 
objects, with adults and fairies last. This still leaves us with the problem 
of finding stories which measure up to the standards discussed above. 


Story Telling as Group Activity 


There is another value in story telling which applies chiefly in 
schools, that is the fact that there it is group activity. Co-operation and 
appreciation of the rights of other members of the group are necessary 
if the story is to be enjoyed. This aspect will be discussed more fully 
in the next issue of the Bulletin. In that we will go into the “How” of 
story telling, discussing the part of the questionnaire which deals with 
the technique of story telling and the children’s interest and participa- 
tion. Finally we hope to bring out a book list as a separate pamphlet, 
based on the material from the questionnaire, and brought up to date 
with descriptions of new books. 
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The New Curriculum in Ontario 


The following comments were given by R. A. Riddell, 

B.A.Paed., Inspector of Hamilton Public Schools to the 

Hamilton Kindergarten Teachers, September 29, 1938, 
during a discussion with the Inspectors. 


ment of Education carries the spirit of the Kindergarten and its 

approach to child development up through the Grades of the 
Elementary School. This fact makes the Kindergarten an integral part 
of the school organization. Upon the shoulders of those charged with 
the duties of teaching and supervising Kindergarten classes, falls the 
responsibility of clarifying their objectives and determining the desirable 
outcomes. The Kindergarten introduces most children for the first 
time to a wider society than the home. The process of socialization 
started in the home is continued and organized. The school deliberately 
sets out to achieve certain objectives. To consider these for a moment 
is my intention. 


T= NEW PROGRAMME Of studies, authorized by the Ontario Depart- 


The child has started along the road to becoming a socialized 
individual when we help him to live with others, and to contribute to 
the welfare of the group. However, he must also be encouraged to 
originate, and to express his own individuality, within the limits set by 
the necessities of the group. Every activity of the Kindergarten should 
contribute to this socialization and self-realization. 


First among the activities is the ability to use language. A spoken 
vocabulary is the prime requisite for reading facility among beginners. 
The Kindergarten should provide for the child a w ide experience with 
stories. Stories are so much more effective when well told. They should 
be fresh, not because they are necessarily new, but rather so effectively 
presented that repetition brings back an old friend that is intensely real 
and interesting. A child never develops a vocabulary until he uses 
words. He must be given every opportunity to have something to say, a 
vocabulary to express himself, and a sympathetic, interested listener. 


Second only to the development of language is the development 
of hand skills. Too much time has been consumed in having the child 
colour or cut hectographed and prepared materials. He has the right to 
do things for himself and develop his creative powers. Free cutting, 
modelling, colouring, painting, weaving and block building provide an 
excellent preparation for writing and handwork in Grade I. 


An effective personality has an emotional keenness and stability 
that develops slowly from earliest childhood. Rhythm, music, songs, 
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dances and dramatics are complements of handwork in providing means 
of creative expression and emotional satisfaction. The aesthetic nature 
of a child grows just as surely as the physical. This growth and develop- 
ment can ie guided and encouraged by the teacher. 


While living with the group at school, the child is very busy. This 
natural activity is fundamental to the growth and dev elopment of the 
child. Activity of the right kind will not thrive in an atmosphere of 
enforced Guietness and repression. Every parent pays grateful homage 
to the teacher who realizes that purposeful self-activity is the basis al 
all worthwhile development and the only means of developing self- 
control. 


For the Teachers’ Notebook 


The Executive heartily commends the interest shown and the 
participation of the members in our Questionnaire on Story Telling. 
These results will encourage us to continue other branches of research. 
Comments and suggestions would be greatly appreciated. 


Local News 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the London and District Teacher’s 
A Institutes was held under the Auspices of the London Teacher’s 
Institute in London, October the sixth and seventh. Eight 
inspectorates of Western Ontario were represented. Dr. H. G. Hullfish 
of the Department of Education, Ohio State University, gave inspiring 
addresses, one entitled “Toward a more Progressive Education.” 


The Toronto Children Play ers open their eighth season this autumn. 
On November the tw enty- -sixth a special Chota play will be acted 
with the additional feature of a visit from Santa Claus. 


Further dates and plays will be announced in the next Bulletin. 


The Directors of the Peter Pan School of Hamilton are pleased to 
announce that the School’s new home is “Rowanhurst” on Duke Street. 


The school provides Nursery School, Kindergarten and Primary classes. 
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Book News 


Tears, their cause and Prevention:—“The devices sketched here are 
ways, not of uprooting and destroying a powerful emotion but rather 
of bringing it back under control whenever it has gotten out of bounds.” 
George Lamton, Child Development, Vol. 9, No. 2, June, 1938. 


The Use of Commands, Suggestions and Requests by Nursery 
School and Kindergarten Teachers:—This study was devised in order 
to determine the distribution of commands, suggestions and requests used 
by trained teachers and the effect of various factors on their use. Sallie 
Beth Moore, Child Development, Vol. 9, No. 2, June, 1938. 


The Teaching of English to Young Children:—“Rhythm, rhyme 
and the sound of certain words give intense pleasure to most children, 


and, I believe much more verse-making goes on in the Kindergarten 
than we are aware of.” Barbara Priestenon, Child Education, July, 1938. 


The Growth of the Normal Mind:—“The chief educating force is 
the capacity for imitation”—a reminder of psychological factors at work 
in the schoolroom. E. A. Hamilton Pearson, The New Era, July, 1938. 


Discipline:—“Order is the aim of those procedures which we call 
discipline.” The New Era, July, 1938. 
Infantile Paralysis to Date:—Information necessary to every teacher 


of young children. Parents Magazine, July, 1938. 


“Here and Now Story Book.” This book contains a very good introduc- 
tion on story telling in general. Perhaps its greatest value is the stimulus 
it gives to making up of original stories. Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 


Children’s Books 
The Cautious Carp:—Nickolus Radlor, Animal Fables. 
Babar and His Children:—Random House. 
Buttons:—Tom Robinson. Story of an Alley Cat. 





